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NEWS 


T was completely appropriate that the Prime Minister should go 
to Bridlington on Wednesday to explain to the Trades Union 
Congress the need for hard work. In each post-war year, as 
an observer at Bridlington points out on a later page, one 

Cabinet Minister or another has had to go to the Congress to justify 
some major aspect of the Government’s policy. This year Mr. Attlee 
himself has had to call for that effort of production without which 
any arrangement reached in Washington would be meaningless ; 
and urgency has been added to his appeal by the imminence of a 
general election. His speech may have been one more demonstration 
that he is no orator, and the response he got was certainly not 
encouraging, but at least he spoke at the right time and in the right 
place. The General Council itself has already gone as far as it dare 
in pointing out that there can be no more wage benefits without 
more work. The essential link could only be made at the annual 
Trades Union Congress, not by the General Council itself, but by a 
Minister possessing its support. For the Council cannot dictate to 
the individual unions what wage policy they shall pursue. A 
search for any new arguments in the Prime Méinister’s speech 
will not produce any spectacular result. There is nothing new to 
say. All that could be hoped for was a belated recognition by the 
unions of a few simple truths which have been commonplaces for 
years to all informed observers and which have painfully established 
themselves in recent months at Transport House. If wages, whether 
they rise, fall or stand still, are in no circumstances to purchase fewer 
goods then there is only one course left open—more work. And 
that was the course to which Mr. Attlee, quite rightly, pointed. 
Desp the silence from the General Council and the sporadic 
stupidities from the floor of the conference with which his appeal 
there is just one last chance that it will get the 
right response. Anyway, Mr. Attlee was quite right to make his 


own attempt to evoke that response. 


Wa received, 


What Hope in Washington ? 

Che false fears inspired by recriminations between elements of 
the British and American Press having died down, the Washington 
talks on the dollar problem have opened in an atmosphere of realism 
and good will. It is now essential that no rein should be given to 
false hopes. Sandwiched into a strictly jimited time, between Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s return to work after an absolutely essential rest 
and a whole series of separatz Ministerial engagements beginning 
with the annual meeting of the International Bank next Wednesday, 
the talks certainly cannot settle the dollar question outright. Short 


OF THE WEEK 


of a miracle, the most that can be hoped for is a short-term arrange- 
ment to prevent the British gold and dollar reserve from disappearing, 
and a statement of long-term principles for bringing the separate 
sterling and dollar worlds into a single economic community. Never- 
theless, the suggestion of such a limited conclusion to the talks is 
likely to meet with the objection that it covers only the two things 
that are least likely to remove the crisis—expedients and generalities. 
And to this it can only be replied that everything will depend first 
on making the short-term remedies such that they lead naturally to 
the desired end of an increased British effort and a wider American 
participation in world trade, and second on further defining the 
existing statement of the common long-term aim. That was laid 
down following the Chequers meeting, as “the achievement of a 
pattern of world trade in which the dollar and non-dollar countries 
can operate together within a single multilateral system.” If that 
pattern could be expressed in a series of half-a-dozen specific lines 
of policy, the first links could be made with the immediately 
necessary measures. The statement of a first list of possible new 
American imports and a programme for reducing tariff barriers 
could hardly be left out, despite the American insistence that the 
British should speak first. A conference to settle these points really 
need not last long. The round table is the place for settling differ- 
ences of opinion, and there is no reason to believe that such 
differences are numerous. The details of an economic policy are 
best worked out by experts under the supervision of Ministers, 
That does not imply a long session in Washington. It implies 
courage on the part of the Ministers to make big decisions in the 
coming week, and determination and stamina on the part of the 
peoples to put those decisions into effect in the coming years. 


Last Days at Strasbourg 

In what appears likely to be its closing week, the European 
Consultative Assembly at Strasbourg has made extensive pro- 
visions for its own perpetuation and various proposals for a 
strengthening of its own authority in relation to the Committee 
of Ministers. It has appointed a large committee to function between 
sessions of the Assembly, proposed in effect the elevation of alter- 
nate delegates to the status of full delegates, and projected another 
meeting early in 1950 to deal, among other questions, specifically 
with the admission of new members. (That, by general consent, 
means primarily Germany, but there was wisdom in leaving the 
resolution general and not giving Germany special mention. But 
of the German Republic is in the highest 


the admission new 
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degree desirable. Even sceptics about her sincerity may 
well conclude that to admit her to full co-operation is 
the best way to save her from drifting into Opposition. The 


memorandum drafted by Mr. Churchill in 1942, and read by Mr. 
Macmillan at Strasbourg on Monday, reveals that even in the darkest 
days of the air-raids and the U-boats and Stalingrad the British 
Prime Minister could look forward with a strange but characteristic 
faith to a day when “the European family may act unitedly as one 
under a Council of Europe, a Council consisting of perhaps ten 
units, including the former Great Powers ”—of whom, of course, 
Germany was one. Strasbourg has been a great experiment, but 
there can be no question that it has justified itself. If at moments 
there was a plain tendency to go too fast and too far, practical 
commonsense has steadily asserted itself, particularly during the 
detailed discussions in committee. It was said in these pages before 
the sittings began that if the Assembly did no more than survive 
its first session, it would have justified its creation. It has, in fact, 
done much more than survive. It has invested itself with a per- 
sonality and proved the value and the practicability of international 
co-operation in a new and singularly hopeful shape. 


Air Supremacy 

The story of the recent achievements of British aircraft, mounting 
to a climax at the aircraft industry’s display at Farnborough, has 
something of the exhilarating sweep and force of a successful military 
operation. The surprise is there, the tremendous impulse to the 
morale of the attacking force—in this case the men who designed 
and built the machines—and the salutary shock to the world in 
general as one achievement succeeds another in quick succession. 
This is the kind of encouragement that British industry and the 
British people bddly needed. After the amazing success of the first 
four-jet airliner, the De Havilland Comet, and the majestic start to 
the flying career of the Bristol Brabazon I, the biggest civil land- 
plane in the world, a whole galaxy of new aircraft make their appear- 
ance on a single day and reveal the tremendous progress which the 
British aircraft construction industry has been making in the past 
few years. This is supremacy indeed, at the point at which it counts 
most—the point of the most advanced research and successful ex- 
periment. The triangular Avro 707 ; the English Electric jet bomber 
Canberra I, which shot off the ground like a fighter and continued 
to behave like a fighter from then on ; the tremendously fast Super- 
marine §10 and the Hawker 10§2 ; the vertical-flying Meteor—each 
of these is a major achievement in aircraft construction. Such 
success is a challenge to further advance. The Ministry of Supply, 
which has been quick to claim its share of credit for the achievement, 
can also make a resolution not to repeat the procrastinations which 
have attended the ill-fated Tudors. The corporations whose business 
it is to fly the new liners on the routes of the world must rise to 
the occasion by removing the flaws in their organisation. The con- 
structors themselves are eager to sell their products abroad, in all 
cases where military considerations permit. They need not be 
inhibited by the fear of giving away the secrets of design, for they 
have established a lead which the most assiduous imitators cannot 
catch up for many years. 


Yunnan Cuts Adrift 


The defection of Yunnan from the Nationalist cause—if the 
Nationalists can still be said to have a cause—is a blow to the 
Generalissimo’s personal prestige; for Lu Han, the dissident 
Governor, was his own nominee, installed in office to counteract 


the isolationism of the old war-lord Lung Yun while the latter was 
conveniently absent with the Chinese occupation forces in French 
Indo-China. The men, however, are close relatives, and 
displaced Lung Yun is known to have kept in 
touch with his successor from a comfortable exile in Hong- 
kong, where his recent public pronouncements suggest that he 
may have reached an accommodation with the local representatives 
of the Communists. Disturbed conditions in Upper Burma, where 
the Karens recently seized Lashio, the western terminus of the 
Burma Road, and the destruction during the war of that part of the 
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French Indo-China railway which lies within Chinese territory, have 
lessened the potential strategic importance of Yunnan: but the 
latest developments there are a clear enough indication that even 
in the outlying parts of China a complete victory for the Communists 
is regarded as inevitable. 


Strategy of the Kulturkampf 


The Roman Catholic Church finds itself facing a Communist 
attack which threatens all Christians, and three pronouncements 
made last week-end have defined the nature of its stand. The Pope 
first emphasied, in his broadcast to a Roman Catholic rally at Bochum 
that his position, even in decreeing the excommunication of active 
Communists, was defensive. It simply concerned “ the conservation 
and purity of religion and the Christian faith,” and implied no partici- 
pation in a class war. All the Church has done is to lay down a line 
which must not be crossed. A message from the imprisoned Arch- 
bishop of Prague, issued on the same day, made it clear that much 
may be suffered by Christians, in rendering unto Caesar, before that 
line is crossed. He pointed out that in remaining faithful to God he 
could not be a traitor to his country—a truth which Communists, in 
bringing wild charges of treachery, would do well to remember. 
Nevertheless, once the line is crossed, and the province of religion 
is invaded by the State, the fight is on, and Christians cannot rest 
until the proper boundaries are restored. This in turn was made 
plain in a letter sent on September rst by the Pope to the Polish 
bishops, in which he said that the State interferences with the 
Church in Poland, through attacks, insults and censorship, have 
reached such a pitch that Catholics will have both to act and to 
suffer in the struggle to end those interferences. These three utter- 
ances amount to a clear and coherent strategy for the Christian 
struggle against Communism, erring neither on the side of undue 
defiance or of excessive toleration of flagrant evil. They carry a 
lesson whose application is by no means confined to the Roman 
Catholics to whom they were addressed. 


Transport in the Dark 

The impression which the first annual report of the British 
Transport Commission gives of a vast and miscellaneous organisation 
feeling its way towards a modus vivendi is exactly what might have 
been expected. The Transport Commission is having to run a 
varied series of complex undertakings, and simultaneously, at the 
command of the Transport Act of 1947, to try to weld them into 
some sort of unity. It is hardly surprising that it made a loss of 
£.4,700,000 in 1948—a loss which would have been three times larger 
had it made proper provision for the replacement of its wasting 
assets. Now railways have made losses before this, and, in the con- 
text of the vast capital sums involved, the deficit last vear is still 
sufficiently small to be carried in a series of good and bad years. 
But 1949 is going to be a bad year—worse than 1948—and the 
chances of many good years for the railways after that are not bright. 
If the improved loads achieved since 1948 can be still further 
bettered, if the plain waste due to overstaffing can be cut out quickly, 
and if any of the alleged economies of large-scale organisation can 
be achieved, then there is still some hope of making the best of a 
bad job. But this first report shows little sign that all these great 
obstacles will be overcome. A great deal of hand-to-mouth working 
was no doubt inevitable in the first year of such a vast and ill- 
prepared undertaking, but it still seems that the Commission has 
made remarkably little progress with the broader problems which 
face it. There are vague remarks about a future charges policy, 
numerous excuses about rising costs of materials and wages, and 
only a few discouraging generalities about the problem of co- 
ordination. There are some rather ominous references to the greater 
profitability of road services when compared with rail—references 
which rouse the old fear that the profits of the road undertakings 
may, as the sphere of nationalisation is extended, be used to disguise 
the losses of the railways. Beyond that there is only a hope that 
future annual reports will show a more confident grasp of thé 
transport situation than this one, and a fear that the public is going 
to repent at leisure a union contracted by the Government in hasté 
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THE GERMAN REPUBLIC 


HE formal birth of the West German State on Wednesday 
was an occasion pregnant with “great issues, good or 
bad, for human kind.” The circumstances attending the 

opening of the Parliament at Bonn are in various respects 
anomalous—armies of occupation stationed over Western Germany, 
the dismantling of factories ir progress and a German general 
standing trial before a British military court for war crimes. But 
to the armies of occupation no German takes serious exception ; 
their presence brings obvious advantages with it. The dismantling, 
unfortunate though the policy of persistence with it is, is in its 
last stage and the Manstein trial will soon be over and forgotten. 
None of this, except dismantling, need make difficulties for the 
new Government, which now assumes responsibility for the 
welfare of two-thirds of the population of Germany, occupying 
three-fifths of its territory. These proportions are important. 
They give the federal government of Western Germany sufficient 
potential strength to suggest the likelihood that in due course 
the eastern Lander will find their place, without much change 
or compromise, within the framework now created. That cannot 
happen yet, but the prospect of it—whether the Oder-Neisse line 
remains Germany’s eastern frontier or not—is one of many reasons 
for seeing the attainment of stability and efficiency by the Bonn 
Parliament as a matter of European importance. 

The difficulties that confront Dr. Adenauer’s Government, for 
there can be no reasonable doubt that on him will fall the responsi- 
bility for opening Germany's new chapter, are formidable. He 
has stood throughout for a free economy and the electors have 
endorsed his policy, since only a minority supported the Socialists 
with their planning and nationalisation programme. But the execu- 
tion of the policy is limited in several ways—as by the limitation 
set on steel production and shipbuilding and by the Ruhr Statute, 
under which, however, Western Germany, now that her Govern- 
ment is formed, gets full representation on the controlling body. 
In these and all similar matters a good understanding between the 
new Government and the High Commissioners who represent the 
Occupying Authorities is essential. The experiment starts with 
goodwill on both sides, and there is every ground for confidence 
that Dr. Adenauer on his part and Sir Brian Robertson, Mr. 
McCloy and M. Frangois-Poncet on theirs will be fully conscious 
of the necessity for preserving it. The participation of the Right 
Wing Deutsche Partei in the Government coalition will create 
problems of its own, but the party, with two of its members in 
the Cabinet, is well over-represented and it is not likely to sacrifice 
that advantage through factious opposition to the Chancellor. 
The smallness of the Government majority—Dr. Adenauer should 
command 226 votes out of 402—will in itself impose caution ; 
at the same time the Government should never be in serious 
danger, since the various parties outside the coalition, the Social 
Democrats chief among them, could never be capable themselves 
yf coalescing on anything. 

Dr. Adenauer’s intentions, as outlined in The Times on Tuesday, 
are statesmanlike and sound. The first need is to develop trade, 
both internal and external, check and if possible reduce unemploy- 
get an extensive housing programme started (here both 
the Lander and the municipalities have their part to play) and, 
ibove all, to tackle the vast problem of settling some seven to 
eight million refugees. To get the refugees absorbed and inte- 
grated in the general population, rather than leaving them to 
crystallise into a discontented and ultimately subversive mass, 1s 
importance. Many of them unfortunately 
which it is no kindness to encourage, of returning some 
the homes from which they have fled in the Russian Zone 
Germany which are now undet 


those parts of the 


1e first cherish 


iormer 


Polish sovereignty. The prospect of German unity west of the 
Oder-Neisse line is not to be abandoned, and when that is 
effected freedom of movement within the re-united territories 
will no doubt be established. But it is inconceivable that Russia 
will ever assent to more than that. It is sinister enough to find a 
German like Herr Wilhelm Pieck, head of the Russia-sponsored 
Socialist Unity Party in the Eastern Zone, declaring the Oder- 
Neisse line immutable ; but there is not much doubt that Herr 
Pieck is right. 

One of the new Government’s first tasks should be the enuncia- 
tion of a firm policy in regard to the Press. The existing licensing 
system imposed by the Allies does not actually expire till next 
week, but already a crop of Nationalist sheets, preaching doctrines 
totally different from those for which the new Government stands, 
is making its appearance. There are cases where some restriction 
must be placed on the full freedom of the Press, and this is one 
of them. Western Germany, even now that it has acquired its 
Parliament, is, in no normal state, and safeguards that may prove 
unnecessary later on are essential now. The Nationalist vote at 
the election was not large enough to cause alarm, but quite large 
enough to emphasise the need for vigilance. The Allied autho- 
rities retain power to discipline the Press themselves in the last 
resort, and it may be some temptation to Dr. Adenauer to leave 
the discharge of. an unwelcome task to them. But Germans can 
like the intervention of the Allies in Germany’s internal affairs 
as little as the Allies themselves. It is the function of the new 
Government to keep the Press within its jurisdiction in check, 
and by showing that he has the courage to do that Dr. Adenauer 
will add to his own and his administration’s prestige. It is true 
that the public can do their part by supporting responsible, not 
inflammatory, sheets ; but sobriety makes less appeal than incite- 
ment and to leave the matter entirely in the public’s hands may 
not suffice. Since many of the printing presses are still owned 
by persons with Nazi associations the Government might well 
consider requisitioning them on fair terms and letting them to the 
papers that have been printed on them since the end of the war. 

But though foreign affairs in Germany remain in the hands 
of the Allies, and the new Government therefore contains no 
Foreign Minister, Germany’s relations with her immediate neigh- 
bours are a matter of consequence to all the world. On that Dr. 
Adenauer is reassuring. He disclaims unfriendliness towards this 
country and declares that he is working for an understanding, such 
as Mr. Churchill has advocated ever since his historic Zitirich 
speech in 1946, between Germany and France. Nothing could 
be more desirable, and in M. Schuman France has a Foreign 
Minister ready to meet any sincere and reasonable approaches 
half-way. That difficulties in the way of an early and unclouded 
understanding exist must not be ignored. There is the back- 
ground of generations of French suspicion, exaggerated it may be 
but far from groundless. There is the question of the ultimate 
status of the Saar, discussed instructively on a later page of this 
issue. But the two Governments are in fact in a good position 
to help each other and in so doing to help themselves—Germany 
by so comporting herself as to feed no reactionary fires, and 
France by disarming Dr. Adenauer’s Nationalist opponents in 
advance. That must be realised on both sides of the Rhine; if 
France and Germary can become 
bours half the problems of Western Europe will be solved. If, tor 


in act and thought good neigh- 


example, France agrees without reservations to the admission 
of Germany to the Council of Europe (which will mean, inci- 
dentally, the presence of a German representative on the Com- 
mittee of Foreign Ministers) there is likely to be opposition from 
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no other source. In all things the Allies must display courage, 
statesrtinship and foresight. Their decision to work for the 
creation of a West German Parliament is the first step on a road 
that runs far. There is no question of a Germany existing in- 
definitely on sufferance. She is on her way back to her former 
status as one of the Great Powers of Europe. Mr. Churchill, 
as the striking memorandum read at Strasbourg on Monday indi- 
cated, foresaw as long ago as 1942 that that must happen, and, 
given a change of mind in Germany, trusted it would happen. 
Germany’s mind has changed. That there is a dangerous 
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Nationalist minority the recent elections showed. But that it js 
at present only a minority they also showed conclusively. Dr, 
Adenauer, we must do him the justice to believe, has set his 
face in the direction of co-operation with Western Europe. He 
will guard Germany’s interests first and foremost, and in doing 
sO may sometimes find himself at odds with the Allies. Such 
situations must be faced with restraint and understanding on both 
sides. Germany’s destiny lies in her own hands primarily, but 
the Allies have chosen to put it there, and having taken that vital 
step they cannot attempt to recover what they have conceded. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is very much to be regretted that the Hexham Labour Party 
should have decided to oppose the Speaker at the coming General 
Election as it did at the last, but the question is not quite so 

simple as it seems. On the one hand, nothing could be more un- 
desirable than that Colonel Clifton-Brown, who keeps studiously aloof 
from party politics at Westminster—never having any unofficial con- 
tact with M.P.s at all except when he entertains (and then more or 
Jess officially) in his own house at the end of the Terrace—should be 
plunged into a party contest in his own constituency. He fights, 
100, at a serious disadvantage, for while his opponent can hold as 
many meetings as he likes, both before and during the Election, it is 
contrary to tradition for the Speaker to hold any at all ; on the other 
hand, no doubt his high position, and the desire of many electors 
that he should retain it, tell in his favour. The argument of 
his opponents is that they have as much right to cast votes on 
policies they believe in as voters anywhere else in the kingdcm, and 
that it is quite wrong that they should be virtually disfranchised. 
Moreover, there is the future to be thought of ; a local party and 
jis Organisation cannot be held together if its members never have 
a chance of going to the poll. Altogether, it is a nice question, made 
a litthe more complicated by the fact that at the General Election 
the Speaker will actually not be Speaker, for his office is vacated 
on the dissolution of Parliament. But it is certain that he will be re- 
elected if he is returned to the House. Various ways out of the 
difficulty have been suggested. That the Speaker should be a 
Member of the House is basic. But he might, on being elevated to 
the Chair, resign his seat and be at once elected for an artificial 
constituency such as the Palace of Westminster. However, that kind 
of idea has not so far found favour. 


7 . o * 


There is little profit in pursuing the Ashridge controversy point by 
point. Lord Davidson says the one essential thing is that Ashridge 
shall continue ; on that everyone will be agreed. Mr. Arthur Bryant 
says the one essential thing is that General Paget shall continue at 
Ashridge ; on that nearly everyone (except Lord Davidson) will, I 
imagine, be agreed. Mr. Bryant further suggests that both he and 
Lord Davidson should resign their respective posts ; that, too, should 
command a large measure of agreement, since a personal relationship 
has developed which will obviously make future co-operation difficult. 
©! the various lengthy statements which have occupied newspaper 
columns in the past week, General Paget’s, in my view, makes the 
best impression. There is no question of the value of Ashridge in 
the national life, and for its success General Paget (whose father was 
Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford and author of a classic essay on 
occidie), as its Principal since 1946, must be accorded the chief credit. 
4 combination of Lord Davidson’s views with Mr. Arthur Bryant’s 

ews vields the hope that Ashridge will continue, and under General 
Paget. May it so turn out. 


7 * * * 


When the General Election is coming I don't profess to know. 
Another man whose knowledge is equally limited, I have little hesita- 
tion in assuming, is the Prime Minister. But election talk, some of 
it silly. some of it murky, some of it both, is already darkening the 
vis. Mr. Alfred Robens, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Fuc] and Pewer, sounds a portentous warning: “ No one must under- 


rate the fury and bitterness of the next General Election. Misrepre- 
sentation and vilification will be the order of the day. The Tories 
will stop at nothing.” How stale and how stupid this fustian stuff 
is. We have had it from one side or the other—usually from both— 
at every General Election within living memory. But when Mr. 
Robens talks of vilification, does he really pay the Tories the com- 
pliment of thinking they could compete in that field with his own 
Front Bench ? 


7 . * * 


This word-battle grows bloodier. From more than one quarter 
a doctrine is advanced to which I cannot for a moment subscribe. 
Take an example, “alibi,” which, it is said, does mean “ excuse,” 
because many people use—or, as I should say, misuse—it that way. 
This, moreover, is applauded as a valuable evolution of language. 
Well, is it evolution or is it perversion ? Is there such a thing as the 
misuse of language at all, or is anyone free to use any term in any 
sense he chooses ? The ideal language, I submit, is one in which, 
pace Roget, there are as few actual synonyms as possible, and every 
word has a particular shade of meaning to fit a partieular context. 
Why on earth, when anyone wants to speak of an excuse, avoid the 
word “excuse” itself and drag in “alibi,” which is a Latin word 
that means “ elsewhere,” and could never, except by gross misusage, 
mean anything else? Why, when you mean “regardless of,” or 
“indifferent to,” say “oblivious of,” which means something en- 
tirely different? Incidentally, I am myself accused of using the 
word “ inadvertently ” when I should have said “ unintentionally.” 
I agree that the distinction, which is real, should be maintained. 
That admission, I submit, adds force to my general contention. You 
may take your choice: “The indispensable word in the inevitable 
place,” or “ Any old word in any old sense.” Words need defend- 
ing ; I hope they may find a worthier champion than myself. 

* * * ” 


Father and son first-class cricketers, it appears, have been fairly 
numerous—if you go back far enough. There were, various autho:i- 
ties (to whom I am indebted for their information) assure me, two 
Graces, two Dafts, two Gunns, two Quaifes (father and son, not 
merely the two brothers), two Bestwicks. In 1922 father and son 
Bestwick bowled against father and son Quaife. I have not checked 
all these, but I assume that they all fulfil my condition, viz., that 
father and son should be playing together in the same match. 


* 7 * * 


Deans are rather active these days. One of them is displaying 
his activity at Moscow. Another is writing to me—about a third 
Dean who had a gardener who coined the term octogeranium, quoted 
in this column last week. This carries the word some way back, 
for it is referred to in a letter written in 1935. Which shows once 
more that no story is ever new—none at least that comes to me 
as brand new from the Mint. 

* + * . 


The latest headline (American, needless to say): 

BUG BUZZ-BOMBS STAR’S BOSOM, BUSTS UP SHOW 
Paraphrase for the dull-wits: An intrusive insect assails a _well- 
known actress in the vicinity of her corsage, with the result that the 
performance is suspended TANUS. 
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YUCATAN 

By FREYA STARK 
HE Maya ruins of Yucatan were discovered to the outside 
world by J. L. Stevens in 1842. They were shown through 
F. Catherwood’s careful drawings, made with the help of a 
camera lucida and many months of patient labour, at a time when 
it was advisable to throw a stone before entering the forgotten halls 
of Uxmal, in case a jaguar might have made his lair inside. Even 
at Chichen Itza, the most sophisticated, with an ideal hotel, model 
Maya bungalows, each with bathroom attached, scattered about 
among lily ponds in the garden, and a new road in the making that 
cuts the disused network of streets in the ancient town—even here 
the oppressive, enigmatic jungle holds more of the imagination than 
do the reconstructed steps and pyramids one climbs in the cleared 
spaces, watching the sunset’s Mona Lisa smile over the sea of trees. 

The jungle of Yucatan is not tall, for the soil is dry and poor, 
but it is thick and matted with creepers. Blurred rises show and 
conceal the buried human monuments below it. One can walk along 
built tracks that have now been cleared and look through light and 
shadow twisted there like rope under the trees, and unless some 
accidental edge of cut stair or cornice pushes through, there is no 
means of telling whether the dim drowned stones were chiselled out 
by man. The deer, boar and jaguar, the peacock and wild turkey 
alone know the ways, and chicle-gatherers who make their camps 
in clearings and cut a path like divers. Pillars, temples, an altar 
set with carved skulls, a stadium between walls with judges’ pavilion 
at each end where the game of pelota was played, a few small houses, 
the fine circular “ caracol” on a terrace that reminds one, unarchaeo- 
logically, of a Mogu! tomb, the ninety-two steps that lead to the 
pyramid top and its squat shrine—all this has been cleared partly 
by Mexico and partly by Carnegie, and now reposes free of passion 
with something of the feel of an Oxford quad about it. 

Even more so at Uxmal, where the ruins and the jungle are alone 
at the end of a long, solitary road. This was a place of learning ; a 
long peace greater than that of time alone, a buried peace fills the 
beautiful quadrangle with its three stepped sides and its four carved 
facades. Beauty is strangely elusive ; one is ill at ease with an art 
whose origins are as unfamiliar as the Maya. Our common symbols— 
crosses, circles, the Greek key, even some motifs of baroque—have 
reached them along a different avenue of time, so that they puzzle 
and tease us in their context, while we are slow to recognise snakes, 
cottages, tortoises, &c., as instruments of decoration. They are as 
justifiable in themselves, after all, as the ram’s head of the Greeks. 
Yet, unfamiliar as it is, there is a humanity in the great court of 
Uxmal, and the sense that students’ garments have fluttered round 
the square doors, widely spaced, that stand above the steps, below 
the interlacing serpents of the wall. 

The pyramid close by was astronomical, they say. It was built 
like the pyramids of Sumeria, in a flat land to be nearer to the stars, 
and every so many years a new vesture of stone was wrapped around 
it to mark the passing of an age of time. There are four such on 
the monument as it stands. Some lintels cut from the hard sapodilla 
tree still hold up their burdens uncorrupted. The arch was unknown, 
and ceilings are sloped smoothly and skilfully as in Tyrins or 
Mycene. There is indeed a Homeric atmosphere about these ruins, 
due perhaps to their sophisticated mixture of ornament with Stone 
Age limitations. They were carved with tools of flint or obsidian 
out of the soft stone that hardens as it weathers, and the magic of 
the place is greatly due to the proof it gives of what a Neolithic age 





left to itself can accomplish. 

Even when the Spaniards first came, these cities were deserted 
and their art was lost. —The Old Maya empire stood at the beginning 
of our cra about the forests and uplands of Guatemala and Honduras. 
It gradually, from some unknown cause, migrated and covered with 
cultivation the peninsula of Yucatan. From undulating grassy wood- 
lands of Peten, from where the slow green rivers, opaque and full, 
move under enormous orchid-feeding trees to the swamps, palmetto 
groves and mangroves of the coast, where beyond a chain of islets 
in the sun the second longest reef in the world divides the iridescent 


shallows from the Atlantic blue, the Maya civilisation, keeping ever 
to the drier ground, and nearly all now hidden under five centuries 
and more of vegetation, spread and prospered. The fringe of it 
only has been touched by archaeology. Hundreds of ruins must lie 
in the forests that grow, as dark and thick, soft and tightly-curled 
as a negro’s hair, beneath the gaze of the antique little aeroplane that 
hops across the border from Belize. Yet the Mayas themselves 
still exist, vital, different from other people, and—apart from a more 
natural fashion in heads—very much as they appear in the friezes 
and statuettes with which they perpetuated themselves more than a 
thousand years ago. They are small, solid and thick-set, with strange 
finely-carved nostrils and a mouth cut brutally as it were in the face, 
not finished off with modelled curves like lips of Europe. They are 
a homogeneous people, and these unusual nostrils and mouths which 
scarcely seem meant to belong together are met over and over again. 

We drove by what the hotel porter in Merida declared, disapprov- 
ingly, to be a second-class bus, and peasants crowded in and out. 
The countrywomen dress in a white cotton smock—the huipil—short- 
sleeved, square and low round the neck, reaching to a petticoat below 
the knees, and decorated with embroidery round yoke and hem ; over 
it they wrap a cotton scarf, rust-red, maroon or blue, whose long- 
fringed ends are thrown over each shoulder. They draw their black 
hair tight from a parting, and finish it with a bow of silk at the 
nape of the neck on Sundays. The men wore good cotton shirts— 
usually made to go outside their trousers, and strong and clean—a 
cutlass for dealing with the jungle, and a straw sombrero made in 
Merida, gaily shaped and jauntily put on, with sometimes a horse- 
shoe or Mexican eagle, or motto embroidered upon it, or cordlet and 
tassel to hold under the chin. The crowns are all pointed like the 
cones of small volcanoes, and one can see the Merida hat trotting all 
over the Mexican plateau on laden donkeys along the straight grey 
dusty roads, repeating in miniature the cone-shape of Popocatapet! 
on the horizon high above, smooth and smoking gently under snow ; 
so that the hat, the pyramid and the volcano seem to repeat the same 
Mexican idea in different sizes, human, ecclesiastica] and divine. 

In Yucatan there are no volcanoes, but a low country with grey 
cactus undulating for miles over shallow rises, like lines of spiky 
writing behind stone-grey walls. The dried fibre is sisal, the chief 
crop of the land. Between their pale horizons and the forest, the 
Maya villages are scattered round grassy open spaces where the 
Spanish church, washed pink or yellow, stands with thick buttresses 
and rare windows, a fortress at need in its day. It still looks a 
lonely intruder, and the huts, walled or hedged each in its own acre 
of tended ground, continue to be built in the old way, ovals of 
wattle plastered and washed with colour with a door and two 
windows, and high thatched roof of dried maize branches threaded 
in parallel tiers, just as they are depicted on the wall of Uxmal. 
The same fashion, and the hammock to sleep in also, are used by 
the Mayas of British Honduras. The same language is still spoken ; 
and even the old rites, they say, are sometimes practised in the forests 
on a Sunday after church. 

In Merida, a little capital of less than 100,000 people, the Spanish 
strain is stronger. Baroque fagades of houses as well as churches, 
corbels and pelmets of stucco and bow-shaped iron window grills, 
the Mediterranean life of the plaza under clustered lamps, café tables, 
and the mixed type of the people, all bring one back into the Latin 
stream. Yet the feeling is still one of unity, and the Maya pre- 
dominates in all except language. Even the old Aztec feud remains, 
and Yucatan hates to be reminded that it is a part of Mexico now. 
As in Puebla, the pleasantest part about it is the prosperous con- 
tentment of a country town. Here, too, the cars are many and 
expensive ; the hotels are made for tourists, but the dining patio is 
filled with local custom ; there are bookshops astonishingly rich in 
all European translations, and a theatre which was just ending a 
season of Spanish prose. In among the new cars, small cabs with 
rolled-up curtains and sedan-chair silhouette trotted contentedly. 
They create an atmosphere of leisure, as do the marble sociables, 
S-shaped seats for intimate téte-d-téte, stuck here and there by the 
municipality in open spaces. There is a great deal of urbanity, 
and who would coin that word now except for a little town ? 
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BRIDLINGTON QUERIES 


HIS year’s Trades Union Congress has seemed more a 

setting for the Prime Minister’s speech than an occasion 

in its own right. One must look a littl below the surface 
in trying to assess its significance in the pattern of national life. 
The annual Congress is the beginning rather than the end of each 
trade union year, and :t is intended to set the course of general 
Normally the Congress 
gives some fairly decisive ind cation of the strength—and direction— 
of the current winds of trade union feeling. At Brighton, in 1946, 
the Left wing tried its strength with a resolution of no confidence 
in Mr. Bevin’s foreign policy It was defeated, and although 
rebellion simmered for some time in the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Brighton Congress made it fairly clear that there was 
no prospect of attracting enough trade union support for revolt 
against Mr. Bevin to force a change in foreign policy. At South- 
port, in 1947, the emphasis had shifted to home affairs, and the 
burning question then was whether the trade unions would tolerate 
the re-introduction in peace-time of direction of labour, even if a 
Labour Government wanted to do the directing. This problem 
was solved (or rather, shelved) by an ingenious compromise by which 
the T.U.C. agreed to support the Government, and the Govern- 
ment tacitly undertook not to try trade union loyalty too far. In 
fact the Government has scarcely used its formidable powers of 
direction, but the Southport Congress was decisive in showing that 
the unions were not prepared for a political break with the Govern- 
ment, however distasteful some of its actions might be. Last year, 
at Margate, revolt was in the air again on the even more critical 
issue of the attempt to “restrain” wage-claims, but once more the 
Government's supporters won the day, and the Trades Union Con- 
gress formally pledged itself to restraint in asking for higher wages, 
and undertook not to press even for such desirable concessions as 
a reduction in the tax on cigarettes. 


union policy for the next twelve months 


At every Congress in the past three years the unions have had the 
question of supporting or not supporting the Government presented 
to them fairly clearly, and they have answered fairly decisively in 
the Government's favour. At Bridlington they have had the same 
question before them, but it has become a much more complex one 
io answer. The events of the past year have shown that it is one 
thing for the national leaders of great trade unions to pledge sup- 
port of the Government's policies, and quite another thing to 
persuade the millions of ordinary men and women who are the 
members of their unions that if policies are to mean anything they 
have got to be carried out. Even the General Council of the T.U.C. 
is not always consistent. It has conceded that the Government is 
right to try to “restrain” wages from any unchecked rise, but it 
dees not approve if the Minister of Labour even appears to be 
irying to influence the wages councils for which he is statutorily 
responsible. There is a similar quarre] looming up over the question 
of pensions for workers in nationalised industries. The Government 
has ruled (a) that such pensions, which would be in addition to the 
State pensions already provided for by National Insurance, cannot, 
at the moment, be afforded, and (b) that if they are to be considered 
when circumstances are more favourable, they raise such large 
questions that they must be considered in relation to nationalised 
industries as a whole. From the Government's point of view this 
no doubt seems reasonable enough, but it is shocking to trade union 
ideas of independent bargaining. Should the Government be 
allowed to “dictate” to the Coal Board what it may or may not 
negotiate with the National Union of Mineworkers 2? Whatever 
“support” the Government may have obtained from the Trades 
Union Congress at Bridlington, some powerful unions are not likely 
1© accept what seems to them an unwarrantable restriction on their 
right to bargain with their own industries independently. But does 
the collective support of nearly 200 trade unions for the Govern- 
ment’s economic planning really mean anything unless individual 


unions are genuinely prepared to surrender some degree of inde- 
pendence in order to fit into the plan ? 


This was one of the major questions posed at Bridlington. hut 


one 
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cannot say that it has yet been clearly answered. Sir Wilham 
Lawther, the miners” leader, really put this larger question to the 
Congress when he was denouncing what he called “ misuse of the 
sirike weapon.” “I go so far as to say (he said) that, with a Labour 
Government in office and with the trade union movement as strongly 
organised as it is and exercising its nresent influence, no deadlock 
should arise for any union under responsible leadership which can 
only be broken by the hammer-blow of a large-scale strike. | put 
this to you in plain words. I hope my fellow-delegates will ponder 
them, because our trade unions stand today at the point where two 
paths diverge. We can go on in the old way, treating every difficulty 
that arises in industry as the manifestation of an irreconcilable con- 
flict between employer and employed, or we can recognise that the 
attainment of political democracy in this land leads on to the fulfil- 
ment of industria] democracy. This means that every trade union, 
as the instrument of democracy in industry, has its specific contribu- 
tion to make in guiding the developments that are now taking place, 
by which capitalistic profiteering enterprises are being transformed 
into public services.” 

The transformation of “capitalistic profiteering enterprises into 
public services” is all very well, but are the trade unions which 
are to be the “instruments of democracy” in achieving this them- 
selves public services, or private pressure groups? Sir William 
warned the Congress that “if trade unionists set their sectional 
interests against the common weal,” it might mean the defeat of the 
Labour Gevernment in the coming General Election. One may add 
that it might also mean the defeat of this country’s efforts to achieve 
economic recovery. How far was this appreciated at Bridlington, 
and if it was appreciated, how far are the umions likely to go in 
adapting themselves to the needs and circumstances of an economic 
situation that is radically different from that in which most of their 
leaders were brought up ? 

Trade unions, for al) their claims to share in shaping national 
policy, are not “ public services,” and they are not subject to the 
control that the electorate ultimately exercises over a political party. 
It is sometimes very difficult for a trade union not to act as a private 
pressure group. Working men do not join trade unions in order to 
be lectured or exhorted. A trade union holds its members because 
it tries to protect their rates of pay and conditions of work. If it 
can improve them, so much the better, but fundamentally member- 
ship of a trade union is a form of corporate insurance for individuals 
who, even in these days, are economically in a weak and exposed 
position if they try to stand alone. The collective bargaining-power 
of trade unions obviously makes them a political force, but the idea 
of trade unionisin as a moral force, with obligations to the community 
perhaps even transcending its immediate cbligations to its members, 
appeals to a thinking minority rather than to the mass of organised 
workers. There are certainly trade unionists who understand that 
“full employment” and the Welfare State imply disciplines and 
self-denial. Mr. James Griffiths, who spoke at Bridlington as a 
fraternal delegate from the Labour Party, put the point forcibly when 
he said that unless the strong and healthy are prepared to put into 
the “common pool” more than they take out, there will be no 
“common pool” from which the Welfare State can draw. But the 
driving force of trade unionism has always been the conviction that 
“the workers” deserve a bigger share of the wealth they help to 
create than they have ever been given. Can a minority which 
accepts a trade union card as a certificate of responsibility, rather 
than a ticket to a place in the sun, sufficiently influence a majority 
which is not accustomed to give much thought to these things ? 

The historian has, on the whole, an easier task than the journalist, 
for he can see his period to the end, he knows what happened after- 
wards, and he can answer most of his own questions. The journalist 
is always writing in the middle of things, and at Bridlington this 
week one was very conscious of being in the middle of events and 
processes whose outcome, and even whose present shape, is far from 
being determined. The Government has not made things: easier 
for the unions by leaning so heavily on trade union leaders that 
some of them have come to be regarded as belonging to the Govern- 
ment rather than to their own movement. There is a dangerous 


gap in some important unions. indeed in the trade union movement 
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asa whole, between the leaders who are on calling terms in Downing 
Street and the men and women they are supposed to represent. But 
if many questions were left unanswered at Bridlington, at least there 
was an air of self-interrogation about this Congress. 


RIFTS IN THE BENELUTE 


By PAUL BAREAU 

T does not take long for the inquisitive visitor to Belgium and 

the Netherlands to discover that the proposed economic union 

between these two countries (Belgium for this purpose 
includes Luxemburg) is not going according to plan. In 
Belgium, especially, the project of Benelux is now viewed with 
a very jaundiced and disillusioned eye, and there are many respon- 
sible people who openly argue against it and express the fervent 
hope that the union will not be consummated. If this be so, the 
causes that underlie this change of mood deserve searching analysis. 
The difficulties that are being encountered in this attempt to wed 
the economies of Belgium and the Netherlands, two units which 
have such racial, historical and economic affinities, will surely be 
multiplied many times when economic union is attempted on a 
wider European canvas. Here, then, is a practical test-case, on 
which every instrument in the economic laboratories of Europe 
should be focused. 

The decision to form the Benelux union was made in the emotional 
stress of the occupation period, and by refugee Governments which 
were sitting in the vacuum of a foreign capital, London. The plans 
were signed in September, 1944. They foresaw the union as a 
gradual merger proceeding through several stages. The first was 
the unification of excise and purchase taxes, the second the estab- 
lishment of a common tariff around the Benelux countries and 
the abolition of the customs barriers between them, and the third, 
complete economic union, including unfettered freedom in the 
movement of goods, people and money between the member 
countries 

In retrospect this decision to move by stages may be seen to have 
held most of the seeds of the subsequent difficulties. The project 
of uniting the two countries was made at a time when both 
economies were anaesthetised by German occupation. The inevitable 
shock of their merger could, therefore, have been imposed on them as 
part of their reawakening to the realities of liberation and of post- 
liberation adjustments. If the two Governments in exile, confident 
of the political and economic wisdom of their project, had been 
bold enough to plunge into economic union on the morrow of 
liberation, to go “the whole hog,” even to the extent of pooling 
their monetary reserves, there would have been a fair chance of 
the necessary adjustments being accepted by the two countries and 
taken in their stride in the emotional fervour of the liberation. 
But the decision to proceed carefully and by stages allowed all the 
contrasts in the political and economic situation in the two countries 
to harden and to create their own vested interests against union. 

Of these contrasts that which dominates all the others is that 
Belgium emerged from the post-war reconversion a prosperous 
and creditor country, while the Netherlands has been struggling 
with the largest per capita balance-of-payments deficit in Europe. 
The reasons for this are not far to seek. Belgium was liberated 
in a flash and without suffering serious damage; the Netherlands 
became the battlefield for some of the bitterest fighting in the 
closing stages of the war. Belgium earned sterling and dollars as 
the main supply and leave centre of the Allied armies in Germany, 
while the Netherlands were still being fought over. The Belgian 
Congo remains a peaceful and highly productive colony ; Indonesia, 


by contrast, has become a severe drain on the resources of the mother 


country. Belgian industry hardly missed a beat with the liberation ; 
the Netherlands was, and remains, severed from its natural hinter- 
land, the industrial basin of Western Germany. 


At the moment, therefore, the proposed union is one between 


uneven partners. Every year since the liberation the maintenance 
of a balance of payments between the two countries has required 
considerable credits and outright contributions from Belgium to 
the Netherlands. The Belgian, in whose blood can still be found 
some of the resentments inherited from the pre-1830 period of 
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submission to the Netherlands, is inclined to argue that when 
the new marriage was arranged, he knew the bride would be 
homely, but he assumed there would be a reasonable dowry. Now 
his worst fears about the attractions of his partner are being realised 
and, to his dismay, he finds there is no dowry. The popular pun 
about Benelux in Belgium today is: “ Nous sommes les bénéts dans 
cette affaire.” (Bénét means fool.) There is, in other words, an 
increasing tendency to regard Benelux in terms of immediate 
sacrifices rather than of long-term advantages. 

The difficulties that hamper progress towards this economic union 
go deeper than the present inequality in the economic strength of 
the two partners. There is also a marked and, at present, irre- 
concilable contrast between their economic philosophies. The 
Dutch are seeking salvation by planning. The Belgians have the 
freest economy in Europe. This contrast is in part the product 
of the differing circumstances to which I have already referred. 
But it goes beyond this into the roots of the two peoples’ character. 
The Dutch is inherently disciplined ; the Belgian is suspicious and 
resentful of all authority which interferes with his economic freedom. 
Reconstruction in the Netherlands is being achieved through central 
planning which finds its symbols in the control of investment, prices 
and imports. These controls and the contrasting freedom of the 
Belgian economy create marked differences in prices, wages, 
supplies and taxation in the two countries. These differences, in 
turn, create their own obstacles to the merger of the two economies. 

The first stage of this merger was completed at the beginning of 
1948, when a considerable measure of unification in the excise duties 
and other indirect internal taxes was achieved. At the beginning 
of this year the tariff between the two countries should have dis- 
appeared. Nominally there is duty-free movement of goods between 
them. But in fact the flow of goods, at least from Belgium to the 
Netherlands, has seldom been less free. Quotas, import-licensing 
and other forms of quantitative restrictions are far more effective 
obstacles to international trade than are tariffs. The Dutch rightly 
plead their balance-of-payments difficulties as justification for their 
control of imports ; but to the Belgian this situation appears all too 
easily as yet another illustration of the inequality of the contributions 
which each party is bringing to the merger. The Dutch decisions 
in granting import licences inevitably lend themselves to damaging, 
though often false, interpretations. The Belgian authorities tend to 
see running through these decisions a desire to exclude the import 
of Belgian articles that might compete with new industries that are 
being established in the Netherlands, and to encourage the import 
of steel and capital goods which are being used to set up in the 
Netherlands a competitive, and not a complementary, economy to 
that of Belgium. The Belgians, it should be added, have with less 
excuse maintained restrictions on the import of agricultural produce 
from the Netherlands. 

To the Dutch the sight of the free, almost over-abundant, economy 
of their neighbour is understandably distasteful. They argue that 
the accidents of circumstances that have allowed Belgium to become 
a virtual extension of the dollar area in Europe must militate not 
only against the unification of Belgium and the Netherlands but 
against the admission of Belgium to membership of the European 
economic community. There is some substance in this judgement. 
Belgium’s ability to buy the semi-luxuries of the dollar world, to 
gain the advantages of buying food and raw materials in the cheapest 
and hardest currency markets, instead of being bound by the high 
prices that inevitably emerge from bilateral deals wtih soft currency 
countries, inevitably sets her somewhat apart from the rest of her 
European colleagues. 

The prospect for early completion of Benelux must, therefore, be 
regarded as unpromising. Complete union, involving free inter- 
convertibility of the two currencies and real opening of the frontier, 
had been provisionally set for the end of 1949. It has now been put 
forward to mid-1gs50, but without any conviction on either side that 
the new date will be honoured. There is no intention to call off 
the deal. Politically, and especially in terms of American public 
opinion, that would be too damaging and irrevocable a step—one, 
moreover, which would not be justified by the partly artificial and 
1 


transitional difficulties that now bar the way to further progress, 
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But the time-table of the union will clearly have to be extended. 

The first of the wider lessons of this check to one of the few real 
experiments in post-war European economic integration is that a 
nettle should be grasped firmly. If a thing is worth doing, let it 
be done boldly. More will be lost than gained by caution and 
wariness—provided the basic justification of a project of this kind 
is proved and accepted. The second lesson, and it is one which has 
again been emphasised by the recent economic debates in Strasbourg, 
is that once differences of economic philosophies and policies have 
been dug into the structures of prices, subsidies, taxes and social 
charges, the scope for economic unification becomes extremely 
restricted. Whether within or between countries, dirigisme and 
freedom make uncomfortable, and in the end impossible, bed-fellows. 


FRANCE AND THE SAAR 


By JOHN MIDGLEY 


OR various reasons France has been left since the war with a 
fairly free hand in the Saar, and successive French Govern- 
ments have been content to use the free hand and not to 

furry the formal international regulation which will, sooner or 
later. be needed. Bur M. Schuman has to some extent precipitated 
matters with his proposal, made before the Strasbourg meetings 
began, that the Saar should be an associate member of the Council 

The immediate reason for the proposal is not hard to 
Saar, unlike the French zone of Germany of which it is 
part, has not been included in the German Federal 
But the German Republic accept this 
is possible that within a year a German delegation may 
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see. The 
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Republic 
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be present at Strasbourg, and the French Government is anxious 
to have it made clear in advance that such a delegation would have 
© utle to speak for the people, or concern itself with the affairs, of 
the Saar. A separate Saar delegation at Strasbourg might serve 
this purpose 


The thesis with which the French Government supports its 
clear enough. While it is true that the Americans 
ded the Saar over the French zone 
and the British have since agreed that the economy 
of the Saar should be into the French economy. This 
the French argue, and it is not their argument 
lies that the territory should be politically detached from Ger- 
are therefore within their rights in creating a separate 
system. Decision on the permanent political status, and 
relationship of the Saar to the French Union, can be 
the one possibility that is excluded is reunion 
with Germany. Does France aim eventually at full annexation ? 
d'Orsay in July said in unambiguous terms: 
Ihe Government has not and never has had the intention of 
asking for or preparing the political incorporation of the Saar 


to France merely as part of 


incorporated 


easy to dispute 


uture, but 


rance 


Ihe aim (said the Quai d’Orsay) was to develop political independ- 
ence This idea of an autonomous Saar finds expression in the 
programmes of three out of the four Saar political parues (the 
fourth is the Communist) and the Constitution of 1947 declares: 


‘Sovereignty in the Saarland rests with the Saarvolk.” 

But it is autonomy of a severely qualified kind, with strong special 
rights guaranteed to France. ‘The basic principles of integration 
with France are incorporated in the Constituueon itself, which also 

sovereign Saarvolk cannot modify them. ‘They 
ide the economic union, the validity in the Saar of French 


and a procedure for establishing judicial 
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France is charged 


formitv with France within certain limits 

th defence and with the representation of the territory in foreign 
flair Ihe French representative is to issue decrees to implement 
the « nion. and is to supervise the working of the Con- 
suituuor rhis by no means exhausts the powers of the French 
High Cs ‘ H ywer of veto over laws and orders of 

e 4 er rnme bsolute H pp i] required for 
nomi to high office and grants of Saas zenship. He may 
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authority over French members of the Saar civil service. The over- 
riding French decree of December, 1947, which formulated these 
powers, also invested the High Commissioner with full emergency 
powers to act and legislate in the event of any threat to the basic 
relationship between the Saar and France. 

If this is independence, it is impossible not to wonder what 
purpose would be served by annexation. Yet the pro-French leaders 
in the Saar—such as Dr. Sender, the chairman of the Mouvement 
pour le Rattachement de la Sarre—has declared that annexation js 
necessary and inevitable. What would it mean? It would mean 
French citizenship for the Saarvolk, who at present receive a French 
with “Sarrois” overprinted. But the French do not 
question that the population of the Saar is German, and are not 
anxious to share their citizenship with their late enemies. It would 
mean Saar representation in the Assembly in Paris; the French 
Government does not want this, nor (it is to be supposed) would 
the French Assembly like it. It would mean, perhaps, a more ex- 
tensive cultural assimilation. But the French, while they have shown 
readiness in their unequalled way to share their culture (and have 
established at Homburg a University Institute which has close ties 
with the University of Nancy), have respected the German culture 
of the Saar, and have shown no disposition to impose their own 
upon it. On balance, it seems not improbable that France may be 
content to keep the present status, and that any pressure for still 
closer integration may come not from France but from the Saar. 
But from what representatives of the Saar, speaking with what 
And for how long will the wind remain 


passport 


authority for their people ? 
set in that direction ? 

There is a tendency to answer this question complacently, partly 
from friendliness to France, but partly because the population has 
accepted the present régime without much protest, and articulate 
opponents of it are hard to find outside the ranks of the Communists, 
The Saar (the argument runs) has gained economic benefits from 
its association with France, and indeed economic geography dictates 
that it should be able to trade freely with Lorraine. Although its 
people were not consulted by referendum about their new status, 
they could have made their objections felt if their objections had 
been strongly held. As a fronticr people they have suffered the 
consequences of German aggression, and they have.no desire to 
return to a Germany which might be nationalist. Why disturb an 
arrangement which appears to be working well enough ? 

This may prove to be the only course to take, but it would be 
foolish to take it without realising that it conceals dangers and rests 
on a hypothesis that is in some ways false. The German character 
of the Saar is not in dispute. But there seems to be some misunder- 
standing of the ways in which, in a frontier district, that character 
reacts to given sets of circumstances. Germany is weak today, and 
it has been easy for the French governors of the Saar to ensure that 
a German national voice shall not be heard there. The detailed 
methods by which this was done do not need to be elaborated, but 
it is worth mentioning that they included the sealing off of the Saar 
from any contact with the rest of Germany, the compulsory separa- 
tion of the political parties in the Saar from their German counter- 
parts, and firm pressure upon them to choose leaders who would 
support integration with France. They included the pre-censorship 
of all publications, close control on entry into the territory, and 
even at one stage the deportation of some hundreds of families. 

These methods were applied in a relatively civilised way, but 
firmly. Combined with a generous economic policy, better rations, 
the swift release of Saar prisoners of war, freedom from dismantling, 
easier foreign trade, more coal and power, they have been effective 
up to row. What it is necessary to remember is that the methods 
which work when Germany is weak and subdued may not work when 
Germany becomes stronger and more self-assertive. Without a 
permanently authoritarian régime it will hardly be possible to seal 
off the German influence. The state of mind of a frontier people 
is two-edged ; it is in dangerous, not in safe, times that their national 
status begins to agitate them 

Visitors to the Saar and the leaders of the Saar parties have said 
that if a referendum were held at present, under the present regime, 
would be for “ autonomy” with attachment to 
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France—that is, for the present French policy. Théir opinion is 
not likely to be put to the test ; the strain of the last Saar plebiscite 
it not forgotten yet. But what has happened to the people who voted 
for incorporation with Germany less than fifteen yeats ago? They 
were then go per cent. of the electorate ; most of the remainder 
then voted for continuance of the League of Nations administration 
on anti-Nazi grounds, and the vote for incorporation into France 
was 2,124 out of an electorate of more than haii-a-million. 

Nobody who witnessed that plebiscite will find it easy to believe 
that the Saarlanders can have become impervious to an emotional 
appeal from a resurgent Germany. Nobody who witnessed the entry 
of Hitler into the Saar a few weeks later can forget the sinister 
significance that the event was made to assume. “The impression 
given,” wrote a reporter, “ was as though the Germans had entered 
the Saar after a military victory.” The fact that they entered it 
after an internationally-controlled plebiscite with the consent and 
co-operation of the European Powers was soon obscured. The 
Saar, for that reason, holds a special place in the history of the 
Nazi adventure. It provided Hitler with the first, and the easiest 
and safest, of the series of easy “victories” which made him 
invincible at home and enabled him for a time to carry the legend 
of his invincibility abroad. The new régime is working today. But 
who will guarantee that it will resist the first strain? The Saar 
question is one of a series of questions which arise from the economic 
interdependence of the politically separated parts of the Rhine basin. 
It will not be effectively settled by a single political arrangement 
Not until an international régime is devised to permit an integrated 
economic life for the Rhine basin as a whole can this part of Europe 


be made safe. 
TIME-TABLES 


By C. H. LEWIS 
F time-tables there are two extremes: one, the dingy frame 
just inside the entrance, containing a yellowing sheet of 
obscure hieroglyphics and the heading “School Time- 
Table 1930,” still going strong, with only a few carefully inserted 


. . - 
amendments ; the other, the memory (or is it only a legend ?) of 


the new Headmaster who had six new time-tables in his first two 
terms—which were also his last two terms. Neither course is mine, 
but after two years in office I feel the need to make some fairly 
drastic changes. And as I sit pondering the problem, I remember 
that when I was appointed another Headmaster remarked, “ You 
can say good-bye to your summer holidays.” Now I know why. 

Of course not every Headmaster makes out his own time-table 
In the larger public schools this is done by a senior master who 
has always done it since the beginning of recorded time, and not 
even the Head himself dare do more than offer a few suggestions. 
In more up-to-date secondary schools it is done by a master (prob- 
ably the sentor Maths. master) who not only has the privilege of 
arranging his own free periods, but is also paid a Special Responsi- 
bility allowance for so doing. But in the smaller school the Head 
does it himself, largely, I think, because only he can make the many 
difficult 
ot subjects have to be taught by a strictly limited staff. 

Consider the complications. A two-stream grammar school will 
have two forms for each age-group from eleven to fifteen, and perhaps 
that is, fourteen forms, each with about 35 periods 
including games. This means that the Head has to allocate 
among the various subjects and the various 
Each subject master complains that his sub- 


and unpopular) decisions inevitable when great varieties 


four sixth forms: 
fairly 490 periods 
members of the staff. 
ject is not given enough time ; every master, being human, is liable 
to teel aggrieved if he has to teach many more periods than a 
colleague. No one likes to teach a dull form last period in the atter- 
or, in hot weather, first period in the afternoon. No one 
ull on Friday afternoon. Some 


noon 
likes teaching or being taught at 
forms may be listening to school broadcasts at fixed times during 
the week ; around them the time-table must revolve. In most schools 
Parallel forms are regrouped into “sets” for certain subjects ; in 
my own school to do this for Mathematics and Science is only 

if we do it also, quite illogically, for PT. and Divinity 
[n reaching, as in everything else, this is the age of the specialist 


Possible 
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Gone is the “form master” who, given due notice, was willing to 
teach his form almost everything from Divinity to Algebra. Of 
course, he was an educated man; he had read “ Greats” at Oxford, 
and could therefore manage anything but the despised sciences. 
The fact is that he was a schoolmaster who happened to have read 
classics, not, as is so often the case now, a scientist who happens to 
be a schoolmaster. His first interest was boys, and even without a 
“ Dip. Ed.” he knew how to teach. I suppose it is true that the 
constant raising of standards, especially the standards of university 
scholarship examinations, has made the specialist essential in the 
sixth form, but I regret the disappearance of the form master in the 
middle school. At the very least he would greatly ease my time-table 
difficulties. Last year, when I made only minor alterations in the 
curriculum, I found that I was the only available man willing to 
take on several odd jobs ; so it came about that the second form 
and I taught each other French for five periods each week throughout 
the year, with (according to my senior Modern Language master) 
“ surprising success.” I have not yet decided what he meant 

More serious than the disappearance of the form master is the 
shortness of the week. In a school where all pupils are boarders 
something can be done to extend it a little by working outside normal 
hours ; within the last fifteen years I have on occasion taught as early 
as 7 a.m. and as late as 8.15 p.m., but I cannot say that I found either 
very successful. Most schoolmasters would agree that 32 teaching 
periods in a week are as much as the boys can stand. What ic the 
Headmaster to do when the claims of the various subjects cannot be 
fitted into a 32-period cycle 2? “I must have at least five periods a 
week,” say the men who teach Maths. and Latin and French and 
To give way to all such claims is to 


English—and other subjects. 
subjects ; to 


reduce to an absurdity the time available for other 
reduce the number of subjects (when everyone is bewailing over- 
specialisation) is equally serious. 

An attempt has been made in some schools to solve the problem 
by introducing a six-day cycle, even when the boys do not attend 
on Saturday or Sunday. The time-table is prepared as though for 
a six-day week of 42 periods ; this gives the Headmaster a little more 
latitude when he is deciding how many periods each subject should 
have. In the first Week Monday is “Day One,” Tuesday “ Day 
Two,” and so on. Next week Monday becomes “Day Six” for 
time-table purposes, and the cycle begins again with “ Day One” on 
the Tuesday. The following week Wednesday will be “ Day One.” 
The whole system depends upon the reliability of the caretaker, or 
whoever it may be, whose duty it is each morning to change the 
number on the board telling everyone what day it is 

Like Summer Time, it is all so to speak an optical illusion. No 
more periods are available in the whole term when we use a six-day 
cvcle, anv more than there are extra hours of daylight when we put 
mily the distribution has changed. It sounds 
those who have made it 
is self-contained 


the clock forward ; 
horribly complicated, but I am told by 
work that it is quite simple so long as the school 
The difficulties arise when outside arrangements have to be made ; 
when, for instance, another school wishes to fix a football match 
for December roth, and someone has to work out months in advance 
whether or not that is a halt-holiday. And with a six-day cycle 
I do not see how school broadcasts can be used at all. 

Another possible solution is to prepare a time-table not for a week 
Technically this has the advantage of greatec 
the other system Halt- 


but for a fortnight 


flexibility, without the complications of 
holidays for games can be arranged to occur always on the same day 
vw the week; school broadcasts can be included on the tume-table 
This is the plan I am adopting, but, although I am convinced of ts 
advantages, my heart sinks as I contemplate the 980 periods I have 

Was there ever 


not one but seventy possible positions 


to allocate such a jig-saw, where each piece has 
> 


I have asked many experts, and I understand that there are vartous 


ways of tackling the actual construction of the tmme-table One 


Headmaster uses a pencil, a rubber and many large sheets of paper, 
result 





plus a tcrendly critec, his wite, who goes caretully through the 


ind points out the periods where one man is teaching two forms 


different subjects in different rooms at the same time This method 


is considered impracticable by bachelors, and cumbersome and slow 
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by more advanced educationists ; our H.M.I. has told me of a 
Headmistress who evolved an infallible time-table machine made 
from a bath-mat. I unfortunately was unable to understand the 
principle upon which it worked, nor have I been able to obtain, as 
recommended, a supply of drawing-pins with coloured heads ; they 
have become as scarce in our part of Britain as young unmarried 
schoolmasters. I am therefore surrounded by 980 cardboard discs, 
coloured according to subjects, with a master’s initials upon each. 
In my study there stands a board with o8o nails projecting from 
it. All I have to do is to hang each disc upon the appropriate nail, 
when I have decided which is the appropriate nail 

Successful Headmasters used to be made Bishops; now they 
become Vice-Chancellors of Universities, or Heads of Colleges. 
When I think of the tact required to keep Governors and parents 
happy, and the semi-mathematical mgenuity needed to construct 
a time-table that will satisfy the demands of the staff, I cannot help 
feeling that a really successful Headmaster might well become our 
Ambassador to Argentina. I should perhaps make it clear that 
personally I am ineligible ; I have not vet constructed my time-table, 
and even when I have done so I shall not be sure that it works until 
about half-term 


JOINT CHAMPIONS 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 
T Huddersfield county cricket and Rugby League are played 
thi The football stand has its 
rudely to the cricket field, and manv of the 


‘ 


football spectators must walk in front of the cricket pavilion to 


within the same club grounds 
back planted 
each their seats. Here, for me, last Saturday a great cricket season 
died. The sun was at its height in a clear September sky as the 
26.000 crowd came streaming through the gates, the girls in their 
brightest dresses, the -n hatless and in their lightest clothes. The 


er’s drought had failed to wither the green grass, and a 





long 
season's wear had not vellowed the cricketers’ flannels. There we 





were at a cricket match, in a perfect cricket setting, for all the world 


Yet. for us, the cricket might not have béen. We strode up 
the pathway, swung to the right across the pavilion, blocking the 


view of the batting side who were sitting self-consciously on the 












veranda, even jostling the next man in as he eased his deprecating 
wav to the field. A dozen spectators stared with forced intentness 
at the play, trving t end t we were not re, that summer 
was st peak t cricket was still king. But as the ecstatic 
roars from the football-ground began to shatter the afternoon air, the 
cricketers t € eemed t e heart. Thev could no longer 
ompete w t ¢ ootball, and plaved like men who 
KNOW ¢ C r » m well be that of this season’s cricket 
I will remember ngest. not the New Zealanders, not the last 
perate grap] for the Championship, but the sight of a football 
crowd trampling or game of cricket without noticing it was there. 
Yer I do not think I | forget the sun of this cricket season, 
shining as nm my lifetime except in 1911 and 1921, 
draining ne ! i green Dut ng to the mellowness of every- 
n rvone except vler nd J not forget these last 
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ago, Yorkshire had twice been skittled by Essex for 30-odd runs, 
But Yorkshire this time pulled through by three wickets and were 
off to Newport with grim, determined faces, there to take 12 points 
off Glamorgan, the retiring champions. 

I was in a working-men’s club at Almondbury when I heard the 
result of that match, and could not believe my ears. I knew that 
at around §.4§ p.m. on this second day Yorkshire had declared, and 
now I was hearing that they had skittled Glamorgan before the 
close of play. I was ready to disbelieve until, all around, I saw 
men looking steadily at me through grey eyes. I pulled myself 
together. There was nothing remarkable about it all. I should know 
that, with the Championship at stake, Yorkshire would put any side 
out within the hour as a matter of course. To hide my embarrass. 
ment, I asked casually what Johnnie Wardle, the Yorkshire bowler, 
was like as a bat. “Oh, he doesn’t ordinarily bother about batting,” 
said my neighbour ; “but he'll soon have to the way things are 
going.” You see, Yorkshire were only joint champions. 

his Championship is the only thing that cricket in Yorkshire 
and Middlesex ever will have in common. To begin with, Middle- 
sex’s home is at Lord’s, far different from Headingley, or Park 
Avenue, or Bramall Lane. I know there’s a power-station belching 
just outside, but it might be miles away for all the taint that it leaves 
on Lord’s. Lord’s is cultured, leisurely, good-humoured—and so js 
Middlesex cricket. Its cricket seems of the countryside, with its 
gentle Gentlemen like Plum Warner and its horny-handed Players 
like Jim Sims. Not, mind you, that it is haphazard. I once saw 
Plum hold up a game to reprimand one rash amateur who saved a 
boundary with his foot instead of with his hand. But I am sure 
the rebuke was kindly ; and no one ever rebuked Patsy Hendren, 
who once, from the outfield, returned a ripe tomato instead of the 
ball. Middlesex cricket, like Compton’s, can be suavely perfect. 
Yet, like the villas in which the county abounds, it seems, somehow, 
semi-detached. 

But in Yorkshire cricket there is no detachment. True, we have 
had one serious shock since the war. We discovered a slow left-arm 
bowler who looked like the successor to Verity and Rhodes, but 
refused to play for Yorkshire. It turned out that he had a girl 
down in Northampton and wanted to qualify for Northants. The 
very thought of any Yorkshire boy putting courting before cricket 
unnerved the county, and probably accounted for our poor showing 
in the past two seasons. But we have recovered. Cricket comes 
first again—from May until the Championship is settlked—and we 
want, if possible, the best cricket. This year young Close has broken 
all records. He is the first eighteen-year-old to play for England. 
He is the first eighteen-year-old to get the “ double ” of roo wickets 
and 1,000 runs. But when we talk of “doubles,” we really mean 
200 wickets and 2,000 runs, and remember the day, back in 1906, 
when a constituent of mine, a certain Mr. Hirst, did just that. His 
wife had been watching all day for the 2o0oth wicket, but at last 
had to leave the Scarborough ground to feed her baby—cricketers 
in Yorkshire accept that as a valid excuse. She was only a few 
teps outside when the roar came which told her that George 
Herbert’s 200th had fallen. 

Now I suspect that Middlesex were a little ashamed when in 1947 
Compton and Edrich broke all records for runs in a season. Thi 
grasping for records—it’s not quite the thing! I am sure that 
Middlesex look down their nose at Yorkshire’s determination to win, 
Maybe we overdo it. Yet we are sporting even 
in our “ unsporting”” moments. There was once a Yorkshire Rugby 


“choose how.” 


player whose technique was to hit his immediate opponent sharply 
under the chin as soon as the game began. But, one game, his 
immediate opponent hit him under the chin instead. When he 
recovered consciousness he blinked at this opponent, shook his head, 
and said: “ Young man, you'll go far.” Something of Yorkshire's 
ricket spirit was in that Yorkshire Rugby player. And if only m 
the future we can combine, in England teams, Yorkshire’s wil] to 
fight and win with Middlesex’s elegant ability to enjoy and delight, 
ve’ll not only beat the Australians again, but we'll make Test matches 
what they should always be—games of cricket. Not even football 


fans can want or ask for more. 
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By CHARLES PICKTHORN 
T was probably inevitable that Communists and “ reactionaries ’ 
the latter being only a small minority of the British “ delega- 
tion ””"—probably not more than ten per cent.) should alike 
recurn from Budapest confirmed in the opinions with which they 


travelled thither. Almost as soon as we had crossed the frontier 
one of my fellow-travellers exclaimed, “ Coo, smashin’ cows there,” 
indicating animals which to my reactionary eyes looked very much 
as other cows do. On our arrival at Budapest all the “ delegations ” 
—there was none from Yugoslavia—were drawn up outside the 
station. A leader from each mounted a rostrum in turn and made 
a speech which was heartily applauded. Whether or not it was 
understood, the sense was assumed to be sound. Each speaker was 
kissed on both cheeks by a small girl in a white blouse, red tie and 
blue forage-cap and presented with a bunch of gladioli. 

Our quarters were spartan though adequate. There was no hot 
water in the building and we slept on straw palliasses. When 
reinforcements arrived from England at the end of the first week 
there was for a time rather less than one blanket apiece. On the 
notice-board appeared: “Do not take each other’s blanket! That 
is not the way to solve the problem ! ” 

The reactionaries, on the whole, lay low and said nothing to begin 
with. There was considerable acrimony, however, when a number: 
of British Colonial students refused to take part in a demonstration 
in favour of national independence because, they said, they did not 
want independence under the Hammer and Sickle. Indignation 
was aroused when it was known that some of us had called at the 
British Legation, and copies of the Daily Worker appeared a few 
days later with an article about British students being lured to the 
Legation by cocktails. Some of us were not pleased that a wreath 
should be ceremoniously laid by the British “delegation” at the 
foot of the Russian war memorial, while no similar ‘tribute was 
suggested for the hundred or more British and American airmen 
who lie buried in one of the cemeteries of Budapest. At a meeting 
called to make arrangements for the farewell demonstration in 
Hero Square a spokesman of the National Union of Students 
announced that though members might take part the organisation 
would not be represented officially. It had not been known, he 
said, that these demonstrations would have political significance 
Either the spokesman was disingenuous or the leaders of the N.U.S 
are extraordinarily naive. 

Not only did the two different types of delegate react differently 
to the various items of the festival programme, but also their actual 
experiences differed. Those who were “sympathetic to the new 
democracies” spent much of their time visiting factories, where 
they “met the workers,” or new blocks of workers’ flats, where 
me enthusiast reported that he saw a chicken on every table. The 
reactionaries were picked up by Hungarians, sometimes while walk- 
ing along the street but more often in a café or one of the thermal 





baths. After a few minutes’ conversation I used to be asked whether 
or not I was a Communist. On giving a hastv reassurance I was 
told about No. 60 Andrassy Utca, a large building in one the 
busiest streets of Pest, which was heavily guarded, day and ni by 





the brown uniformed security police. One member of the delega- 
tion was able to take a photograph of the building while a friend 
wok another of the police running up to stop him. 


All the Hungarians I spoke to expected another war and most of 


them hoped for one. The non-Communists were alarmed at the 
indifference of the West to the insults of the Communist Press. “ Ou 
us sont trop fatbles, ou ils sont des laches; c’est ¢a qu'on dt 
maintenant. Mot je connais le tempérament anglais et ameéricain 
ma s autres, ils ne le connatssent pas,” was what one cate 
acq tance said to me after explaining that he had spent many 

i France and had visited England. In one small intimate cate 


that I was taken to, the King of England (who was 
Cre . II 
s 


re i to Budapest I must come with the British Army 
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dollars or Swiss francs at a rate higher still. “lhey can only be 


used by people intending to escape, and, although the percentage 
of successful escapes is now down to 40 per cent., attempts are still 
being made. 

I managed to look inside the black Hudson in which Vice-Premier 
Rakosi, the ruler of Hungary, was driven to the final demonstration 
Between the back and the front seat, behind the driver, was a special 
mirror, so that anyone sitting in the back could see out of the back 
window without turning round, and in the bottom of the seat was 
1 tommy-gun. Nevertheless, an ¢x-party member told me that he 
did not think Rakosi, who looks something like Mr. Shinwell but 
more like Mr. Sidney Stanley, was personally more unpopular than 
most dictators. He also said that there was genuine popular support 
for the régime in some parts of Budapest, though in the villages 
there was, as a rule, only one Communist. He guessed that in a 
free election the Communists would poll something less than 20 pet 
cent. of the total vote 

On my way back from a trip to Lake Balaton in a slow “ Omnibus’ 
train, twelve peasants, nine men and three women, were put into 
the same coach under a guard of security police. The men were 
handcuffed. The Hungarian friend, an engineering student, with 
whom I was travelling, assumed that their offence was a political 
one, and the guard, who knew I was English, gave me a meaning 
glance. That night two of my room-mates spent rather a long time 
saying their good-byes, just outside the door of the billet, to some 
Hungarian friends. An interpreter, several of whom lived in the 
same building, came out and spoke to the policeman who was 
generally on duty there ; the names and addresses of the Hungarians 
were taken and they were questioned for about twenty minutes 

If there is another International Youth Festival to defend peace 
held in Budapest I should like to attend it. Ip the literature which 
was distributed among us I read that in the bad old days the 
bourgeoisie and ruling class spent their money on lavish entertaining 


This tradition is still upheld, both by the remnants of the old 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


LL vintages, I suppose, should be occasions for rejoicing. 
Whether in Burgundy or Samos, whether at Macon or 
Neuchatel, the season when the grapes are trod has been 

celebrated by the pocts as a festival of human endeavour and fulfil- 
ment. In the cool subterranean arcades of Tuscan farms the must 
exudes a potent intoxicant, narcotic but invisible, which sends the 
northern visitor reeling up the stone steps into the glare and dust 
and laughter of the upper air. And at night-time the sound of 
tavern revels comes from Rocca Giovane and Mandela. The eternal 
cult of Dionysus, with its recurrent theme of long labour and sudden 
reward, gives a flavour of romance even to the most scrubby patch 
of vinevard hanging dustily above a railway embankment. If one 
drives from Beaune to Chalons, the names of the vineyards which 
one passes swing beside one suddenly, as if in rapid succession one 
were reading a list of the great wines of France. And even in the 
smallest inns of France and Italy, even when tasung the turpenune 
savour of cool Greek wines, one is gratified by the thought that 
these red or golden liquids are the product of the hills that shimmer 
around one, of the sun which pierces the arbour where one sits. Is 
it only familiarity, or the knowledge of all the ache and trudging 
which has gone on through all those months, which prevents one from 
transferring to our own vintages the same clated emotions ? In the 
stillness of the night an apple plumps in the orchard. One ought 
thereat to whisper a prayer to Pomona or Ceres, but one does nothing 
of the sort. One thinks of wastage, of al] that rict of blossom 
ending in a small round object which will soon putrefy and decay. 
Even the plums in their rich beauty, even the nectarines and the 
curious peach, give us slight sense of achievement, but lead us to 
wonder dejectedly why God in his mercy should have created 
wasps. 
. . . . 

There was a time when I could derive from our own Kentish 
vintage, from the vintage of the hops, some at least of the pleasurable 
sensations aroused abroad by the season of the grapes. The hop- 
gardens would be filled suddenly with a cluster of motley inhabitants, 
who with their white shirts and coloured kerchiefs gave an un-English 
look to the Kentish weald, suggestive of Balkan peasants stripping 
tobacco in the Vardar valley, or roses in the Rhodope. They also 
at night-time would light bonfires around their huts ; over the fields 
and orchards would float the sound of songs, echoing in the distance 
like some ancient incantation. Little far-seen clusters they formed 
around the fire ; one could watch the sparks dancing in the smoke, 
from time to trme see the figure of a man or woman outlined 

Year after year the same families would 


anc 
against the leaping flames 
come down from London, treating the excursion as an annual holi- 
g in this Kentish vintage. forming an amicable, gay and 


The crisp cones would be stripped from the bines 


gay. reyoicin 
amiliar visitavion 
and thrown into bins of sacking lightly bound in osier. The carts 
would creak along the lane towards the oasts and the jittle aromatic 
flowers would be spread and stirred carefully upon their horsehair 
matting. The smell] of turpentine and sulphur would hang in the 
air, and at night the hurricane lamp would throw upon the conical 


roof of the oast-houses strange shadows of the men who stirred 


the rustling flowers. And im the end these brittle little husks would 
be rammed and wedged into long hemp sacks or pockets, and driven 
away to the brewers f Ashford or Maidstone It was our own 
little vintage. and we invested it with romance. But now, since the 
war. something of the old Virgilian ecstasv has gone 
, * al . 
It must be admitted that some imaginative eflort was required t 


transfer to he vardens and hep-pickers the elation which one 
Pt i 


GocTivec rom ibe spectacit ol veridengeurs gaihering grapes for wine 
Beer. however excellently composed, is a less metilesome beverage 
than Chamberun or Pouilly It requires some senumenta] eflort 


become as excited bv lunulin as one is by the bouguet of some 


i« « 
Nor have ] ever been able to feel 


dehcate Continental viniage 


that the peculiar tang given to our English beers by the insertion 
of lupulin is, in fact, an essential ingredient of their charm. Yet 
in the old days we were able none the less to discover in our hop 
season some dim reflection of the festivity which in wine-producing 
countries accompanies the treading of the grape. Since the war 
something of the old amity, the old rusticity, has been lost. No 
longer at night-time do the men with their wooden spades creep 
gingerly beside the batten floor, stirring the husks gently by the 
light of a hurricane lamp. The oasts today show hard electric bulbs, 
and below them, in place of the charcoal and sulphur of ancient 
days, a Diesel engine throbs through the night. Gradually the old 
conical oast-houses are being replaced by more functional construc- 
tions, and the day may come when the gay white vanes of the old 
oasts no longer peck and peer above the Kentish orchards. The 
old wagons and their teams have long since left us, and it is in 
lorries that the baskets and the pockets stutter along the lanes. We 
are told even that on the Pacific Coast of the United States hops 
are being stripped by machinery, and that Mr. E. Clemens Horst, 
of San Francisco, has invented a machine which can strip a hop- 
garden at the rate of three acres a day. Thus in the end our Kentish 
vintage will be taken from us, and this gay industry in its turn will 
succumb to the machine. 
* - * ® 

It has been asserted even that the hop-pickers themselves are 
losing their former charm. Year after year, in the old davs. the 
same families would come down to the same hop-gardens ; they knew 
the countryside, and were prepared, within reasonable limits. to 
respect it; for three weeks in the year they would return to the 
familiar huts and adapt themselves quite naturally and gaily to the 
different conditions of rural life. Today, a certain restlessness appears 
to have disturbed their former content. Having more money to spend, 
they invade the village shops and taverns and represent an invasion 
which has become less amicable. Moreover, they have contracted 
the habit of giving week-end parties, and on Saturdays and Sundays 
their numbers, and their requirements, are swollen by a subsidiary 
invasion Of relations and friends. The latter inherit none of their 
traditions, are unaware of the friendly adjustments which were 
formerly made, and possess no country sense at all. The he p- 
picking season, which before the war was regarded locally as a 
rather amusing interlude, is becoming for the villagers a period of 
congestion and unpleasantness. Moreover, those who have their 
homes in the country but work in London are much inconvenienced 
by the congestion caused to British Railways by this new influx and 
efflux of week-end guests. The amount of luggage and grandchildren 
which and whom these visitors bring with them renders the compart- 
ment of the once Southern Railway an ordeal in comparison 10 
which the Black Hole of Calcutta was a fresh-air cure. The class- 
struggle thereby occasioned causes bitterness. Our Kentish vintage, 
instead of being a festival, has become three weeks of discomfort 
and distress. 

* 7 7 7 

I always suspect those who repine for the days that are gone 
of being deficient in imagination or social conscience. It is an 
excellent thing that these Londoners should now have more monty 
to spend ; that they should be able to invite their friends for the 
week-end ; that they should enliven their huts with photographs 
and lace bedspreads, and even that they should have gramophone 
records played to them while they work. Were I not confident that 
in the end these increased pleasures and opportunities will lead to 
higher standards of life and conduct, I, too, should mumble regrets. 
One should also, I suppose, welcome the fact that these people have 
jost their old habits of acceptance and now live in a constant mood 
of restlessness, suspicion and uncertainty. The difficulty is that, 
during the transitional period, they have acquired uneasiness and 
not contentment. All of which shows that those who believe in a 
welfare Siate must patiently accept little doses of disiJJusion. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


" s ry? rd r s 

THE THEATRE 
By William Douglas Home. (Strand.) 
“Wat shall we do with our Alma Mater?” has for several 
decades been the marching-song to whose minatory lilt young 
ave set out on the difficult path to fame. But although 


Master of Arts. 


writers 

Mr. D Home, after successful attacks on objectives slightly 
further afield, has now turned back to mop up Eton, there its 
nothing punitive about the operation. I cannot, indeed, understand 
why he does not acknowledge his old school as the setting of his 


new play ; it seems a shade pusillanimous, after borrowing so much 
unmistakable local colour, not to identify the locality save as “an 
Public School” and to imagine that half-hearted security 
measures like referring to “the procession of boats” as “the boat 
procession ” are any more necessary than they are effective. For 
Master Arts is a highly enjoyable farce, neither more nor less 
sacrilegious to its background than Charley’s Aunt is to Oxford 


English 


vicious circles of blackmail in which its principal characters 
nvolved look at first as if they are going to be concentric ; 
for it is the candid camera of young Spender which, by obtaining 
‘s of both his house-master and his house-captain kissing the 
ely girl on Founder’s Day, starts the ball rolling. But other 
pressure groups, with different and hardly less potent levers, are soon 





involved among them a Left-wing politician who fears lest the 
disclosure that he is in private life a bookmaker may damage his 
prestige as Minister of Education. In the end everything turns out 
to depend on Alcibiades’ chances of winning the Royal Hunt Cup 
Asc ind by doing this at 20-1, after a race brilliantly described 
wer the wireless in the far from -inimitable style of the B.B.C. 
commentators, the sagacious quadruped puts everything to rights 


yuglas Home handles this Narkoverian imbroglio with great 
ind the play is continuously amusing. Mr. Michael Bent- 











production rattles along at a great pace, and Mr. Roland 
who as the harassed house-master bears the burden of the 
ve gives a wholly admirable performance. Messrs. David 


cve . 

O’Brien, Norman Pierce and Graham Stuart provide valuable sup- 
port and Miss Ursula Howells makes a fetching heroine. If only 
the innumerable people who write about the Public School system 
Mr. Home does the world would be a much 


a 


about it as 


ry > 
place. 


wrote 
jollier 


Adapted by Donagh MacDonagh trom the French of 
(Duchess.) 


Fading Mansion. 

Jean Anouilh. 
PLAYGOERS who remember the vivid and singular quality of Mr. 
MacDonagh’s Happy As Larry will approach the Duchess Theatre 
in a state of pleasurable expectation but will leave it disappointed. 
Perhaps M. Anouilh’s play had originally a message, cogent of 
for us; in the adaptation this message has become a 
palimpsest which may intrigue but cannot satisfy its would-be 
decipherers. A nice young man loves a nice young girl; is taken by 
her to the crumbling country house on the Irish coast where het 
sleazy and improvident family lead lives of squalid eccentricity ; and 
is there smitten by an ungovernabl> passion for her sister, a wanton, 
darkly elfin slut. The consequences are fatal, and were perhaps 
intended to be tragic; but there is too much inconsequence, too 
many arbitrary changes of mood and purpose, for us to become 
deeply interested in these voluble but unreal characters, and although 
Mr. MacDonagh’s style has a racily poetic distinction, he does not 
succeed in arousing an emotion decper than a mild curiosity. 

This is a pity, for the production is admirable and the acting 
first-rate. Miss Siobhan McKenna, as the baggage from the bog, 
brilliant and compelling performance, and Miss Annabel 


persuasive, 





nves 


Mau very good as her more conventional sister. Mr. Michael 
Gough invests the warped caprices of their brother with a sloven 


ind effective bitterness, and Mr. George Relph’s tipsy philosophe 
I nsible for the best moments in an only moderately rewarding 
PETER FLEMING 


Y ~~ ‘ 
MUSIC 
facile generalisations have been made about the contributio 


Everyone admits their great executt 
that is to say, the 





wish people to music. 
qualit the combination of technical brilliance 
mastery of one of the subtlest of crafts) with powers of interpretation 
which argue an unusual ability to understand and to reproduce the 
ts and thoughts of great creative artists. It has been said 


sentim 


that they have no creative gift of their own ; and, though this is too 
easy a simplification, it is true that—with one notable exception of 
which I shall speak later—it is impossible to speak of Jewish music 
as we speak of German or Italian music. Nevertheless, there have 
been a number of distinguished composers of Jewish birth—Meyer- 
beer, Offenbach, Mendelssohn, Mahler, Milhaud, Schonberg (but 
not, as I saw recently asserted on a programme of a Jewish concert 
agency, Saint-Saéns or Ravel)—and I believe that it is possible to 
distinguish traits in these very different men’s music which are 
specifically Jewish. 

In the first place, they are all, in slightly differing senses, 
“ brilliant” composers who demand a high technical standard, and 
make their effects with a virtuosity which they also presuppose in 
their performers. Secondly, they are all extremists of one kind or 
another, sometimes of several kinds. Thus Meyerbeer and Mahler 
represent the ne plus ultra of grand opera and symphony respec- 
tively ; Schonberg was first an extreme emotionalist, and has now 
become an extreme intellectual; Mendelssohn, Offenbach and Mil- 
haud carried the technical and emotional tendencies of their respective 
ears to their extremest conclusions. And this brings us to the most 
significant characteristic of all—the ability of each of these men to 
sum up in his music the whole spirit of an era, the Zeitgeist, almost 
before the rest of the world was aware of it. It is as though centuries 
of persecution 


’ 





a 





and entorced sensitiveness to the wishes and opinions 
of the rest of the world had endowed the Jewish race with spiritual 
intennae. 
Even when their itributions to music have on deeper inspection 
proved unoriginal, ti was nevertheless an originality in the very 
fact of their having been written when they Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Dhiuabl ind Mendelssohn’s neo-classicism were 


were. 


really 






: ae = : . 2 
yriginal in 1831, and so was Mahler’s Eighth Symphony in 1907. 
These men were lead yf fashion because they sensed more quick 

than any of their contemporaries the exact quarter from which the 


day was blowing. exactly the san 





emotional wind of It is 
quality that enables Jewish performers to be among the 


interpret moment ~ contemporary 


Err 
on September 6th, ts an ex 


ymimser of 





wnatevel!r sc iS at the 
as played at the Albert Hall 
ion to all these generalisations. In 
real stature who has made, his 
emotional background the literature and history of the Jewish people, 
a consciously nationalist composer like Smetana or Vaughan- 
Williams. Bloch spent a considerable part of his younger days in 
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Paris, and now, at seventy, his mind secms to have returned to the 
French idiom. The piano concerto is a weak piece, violent and 
prolix in manner and often commonplace in material. It certainly 
will not stand comparison with the violin concerto or the second 
string quartet. However, in October we are to have the chance of 
hearing Bloch’s Avodath Hakodesh, or Sacred Service, written 
between 1930-33, but never yet performed in London. This should 
acquaint us with the central inspiration of all Bloch’s greatest music, 
the religious faith which was for centuries synonymous with the 
national consciousness of Israel. MARTIN COOPER. 
THE CINEMA 
“The Third Man.” (Plaza..——* Top o’ the Morning.” 
“ Mother Knows Best.”” (Gaumont.) 


(Carlton.) 


IMAGINATION and style are rare qualities on the British screen— 
rare, in other words, in British and American studios—so there is 
reason enough for the congratulatory clamour that has greeted The 
Third Man. For this film, the second to have been written by 
Mr. Graham Greene and produced and directed by Mr. Carol 
Reed, is nothing if not imaginative and stylish, from the twanging 
zither strings that provide the visual as well as the aural back- 
ground for the credit utles to the last tronic, surprising shot of 
al]. That it is nothing if not stylish may be as much criticism 
as compliment, for there is little in the story that would seem 
An American, as naive as the cowboy tales he writes, arrives 
ambiguous accident, is 


matter 
in Vienna to find his friend dead in ar 
moved to try and clear his name, is drawn into a black-market 
What there is to it beyond 


intrigue and a chase after a criminal 
curiously depressing 


melodrama, if anything, looks to me like 

imterpretation of life 
But in the cinema, these machine-made days, far more than in 
the library, what matters is not what people say but the way they 
say it, and what the director says here could hardly be said more 
eflectively—that war-shattered and occupied Vienna is a forlorn 
fantasy of rubble and night-clubs, of baroque statues and military 
policemen ; that a high place and a sewer is each a terrifying milieu 
which to meet your enemy or to fiee from him; that a baby’s 
mittened hand round a door, a grown-up’s fingers groping up into 
a street from beneath grating, can both be hideously exciting 
It is all sardonic, clipped, more than a little nightmarish. The 
central] figure, the American, is unwanted both by the cops and the 
understand the locals’ language (which gives 


robbers ; he cannot § 
plausibility to everybody's speaking English); he mispronounces 
the English policeman’s name and the Austrian doctor’s. There 
is patient exasperation in their corrections ; camera-angles as well 
as conversations tend to be oblique; and zither music is bot! 


nt. living on its own nerves 


worth doing with so much care and talent 
some good jokes) can only be a minority’s 
100. with the feeling that Mr. Reed has not 
th his own impressive battery of tncks of 
are elaborate echoes here of Hitchcock, of 


forgotten U.F.A. directors of the ‘twenues, even 














he general effect. though, is unmistakably that of a Caro] Reed 
film— film by 1 who made (with the same script-writer 
Falien I And has handled his cameraman (Mr. Robert 
K raske Gg nis The Americans, Mr. k Sey h Cotten and 
Mr. Ors Welles. the English Mr. Trevor Howard and the Nialian 
\ Central-European players—they al] fit their 
I minor Warner Brothers’ gangsters of the old days, 
¢ leed Mr Bernard Le as a Britis! seTgcani, 
[ \ pt excepnion to tne irea ruje that Our native 
I n-<< Y ¢ part tnout concescen- 
. . . * 
) } < I ny ine past veek 10 disizact My mind's eye 
! ir. R ely Ca es, my ear ii that neuret 
r gp 2 } In fact, I w t 10 The Third Man a second 
j eing Mr. Bing Crosby, terribly Oirish in Top o° the 
Mon ( ng away like Californian leprechaun, and Miss 
] ye y Mother Knox achieving the honourable 
< Professor Va Johnsor 10 can, and does, recite 

I net o!S akespeare’s n Technicolor and a sort of trance 
J niracle « 1 cy takes place in one of those transatlantic 
nstitut higher Jearning otherwise peopled entirely by Jetter-men 

and sweater-girls—by full-backs, in fact, and fuller bosoms 


Cyrit Ray 
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THE weather may have had something to do with it: bur 2 certain 
blight seemed to fall in the last fortmght on B.B.C. dox umentaries 
Two in particular aroused expectation, only to end in vexation, 
The Maoris was announced as “A Study of a People.” and since 
Mr. D. G. Bridson is often an acute commentator, and the Maoris 
themselves (the “ Britons of the South ”) are fairly fascinating jn 
their own right, it looked as if a good subject was going to be 
m good hands. Alas! 


Song or Study ? 


“ 


If a programme is announced as “a study of a pecple,” the un- 
travelled listener may, in all justice, expect to sit modestly and 
learn something. Mr. Bridson has returned from New Zealand. as 
far as I could make out, with a not very startling piece of intelligence 
—that the Maoris sing a great deal. After being infermed that the 
Maoris were immigrants canoe-borne from the Samoan er up. we 
were left pretty well to understand that they had since maintained 
themselves by melody. Excellent melody, too, but surely the pro- 
gramme was woefully lacking in any proper altempt at past history 
or present social conditions, which one might assume would play a 
part in any “study of a people.” It was rather as if a visitor 1% 
England limited his interest in us to “ Greensleeves,” “A Bicycle 
Made for Two” and “ The Lambeth Walk ” ; and I was irresistibly 
reminded, as I listened with growing vexation, of Mr. Nee] Coward's 
poignant lines in the visitors’ Book of the Bali hotel: 

“As I mentioned this morning to Charlie, 
There is far too much dancing in Bali.” 


Producer’s Pride 


Another programme that went wrong was in the series A Year ] 
Remember, where Mr. John Pudney reconstructed 1038, the year 
of Munich. The trouble here was not in the script, but in its 
treatment. The producer, Mr. W. P. Rilla, made an excellent job 
recently of Mr. Pudney’s Return to Malta; and it therefore grieves 
me al] the more to record my feeling (which amounts to a certainty) 
that he had an admirable script in A Year to Remember, and pro- 
ceeded with the greatest verve and ingenuity to throw it out of 
the window. This script, where the producer allowed us to hear it, 
seemed to me taut, imaginative and human, with a discreet touch 
of poetry in its realism. It was, however, horribly bedevilled by 
the incidental music, by the sound effects, by the over-coloured 
characterisation of the men-and-women-in-the-streets. You might 
be sure that, when the narration reached the point of the matter 
with the words “ 1938—the frightened year,” the word “ frightened ” 
which should alone have carried all the weight) would be drowned 
with a dramatic and menacing bom-bom on an impertinently un- 
necessary bass drum. This sort of trick is as foolish as overloading 
the storm scene in Lear with thunder and lightning ; the storm is 
already there in the words, in the cataracts and hurricanes of the 
lines. Oh, those melodiamatic clarinets! Oh, those speakers fading 
in and out! Oh, the vice of Producer’s Pride! I thought radi 
had learned something beiter than these old-fashioned ways 
New Wavelength for the Third 

A few weeks ago these notes shrinkingly voiced a complaint about 
he difficulty of receiving the Third Programme. I have had a reply 
from the Head of B.B.C. Publicity, Mr. Kenneth Adam, who serves 
vith courtesy and efficiency as a sentient buffer State between the 
B.B.C. and ourselves. The B.B.C., after a stern struggle at the 





Copenhagen Conference on wavelengths last summer, has secur 
two new wavelengths specifically for the Third Programme. T 
come inte use next March, when, with luck, about 80 per cent 
f these islands will get good reception of the Third. There is 
« 


Iso a great deal of expermmenting with 
] J But at this 


plitude modulation, frequency medulation and 
oint the technicalities get beyond me. I am content 1© be generally 


very high frequencies, 


| 
reassured 


Television 


Those of you whe saw the Television Garden Party on the screen 
on Saturday wil] have gathered that it was great fun on the spot. 
television being still something of a family party. On Monday there 

as a thoroughly successful programme, The Moon, Luna herstil 
performing extremely wel] at ber zenith, and Dr. Alan Hunter 
being brilliantly elucidatory. A notable job of erudition and enter- 


tainment. in Alexandra Palace’s best manner LIONEL HALE 
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LETTERS TO 


“ UNDERGRADUATE SPATE” 


As this Association, in its statement of policy, declared as its 
opinion that “we have nowhere reached the final limits of supply of 
students with ability to profit from university and higher technical educa- 
tien,” perhaps I might be allowed to comment on Dr. David Thomscn’s 


SPECTATOR, 


SiR, 


seflecuons 
It is rare indeed in university history that the factors he enumerates as 
determining the opumum size of a university or a college have been in 
the equilibrium he would wish ; what is peculiar about the present position 
to Dr. Thomson, that the disequilibrium is being caused by 
emphasis on the “ social needs of the national community within which 
the universities have their being.” It is difficult to understand how such 
needs can be over-emphasised—the only indication Dr. Thomson gives 
that they are is that of the 15,000 new graduates of 1948 only three in 
five held honours degrees. Yet he ignores that for very many purposes 
honours degree courses are not available ; nor does he inform us how the 
proportion of pass graduates compares with that in the days when third 
and fourth c:ass honours flourished to a greater degree than at present. 


ne 
ne 


© accord 


While questioning assumptions, Dr. Thomson seems himself to assume 
that to propose as, in fact, we do, that entrance to all professions be open 
© merit and not dependent upon financial ability is the same thing as 
adyocating that the universities should attempt to meet all the needs of 
J] the members of the community whose education is to be carried beyond 
the age of eighteen. As a proposition that is worthy of much greater 
consideration than Dr. Thomson was able to devote to it, but it is not, 
as far as 1 am aware, proposed by any responsible body at present. What 
s proposed by this Association is that the provision of technical educa- 
tion should be, in the main, in the hands of the nation’s technical colleges, 
many of which have achieved national reputations, but that the University 
Grants Committee should become a committee of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion charged with the duty—in co-operation with the present department 
of the Ministry concerned with technica] colleges—of estimating for 
years ahead the nation’s requirements of intellectual workers of all types. 

We hold it is essential, in planning the national needs, that there should 
be more accurate determination of the proportions of students between 
the faculties of the universities and technical colleges, combined with an 
ssessment of the needs of the community, so that the personnel will be 
available to fill the posts which those needs demand. We do not consider 
that either this or our belief that the university should be the home of 
disinterested study and research (although not exclusively so) is incom- 
patible with advocating that charters to existing university colleges be 
expedited or that the case for the establishment of at least one State univer- 
sity, administered by the familiar British method of remote control] by the 
Government, should be given much consideration than it has 
hitherto received.—Yours faithfully, C. T. SmitrH, Hon. Secretary. 

National Association of Labour Teachers. 

6 Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


greater 


Sir,—Dr. Thomson’s article “ Undergraduate Spate ” reminds me of a visit 
I] paid to a Brooklyn High School in 1933. The headmaster complained 
bitierly that the bane of the American educational system was the almost 
niversal demand for a university education, regardless of the status of 
the university. This, he stated, had a bad effect on both schools and 


however, that public opinion was changing 
it is not essential for 


miversities. He had hopes, 
and that Americans were beginning to realise that 
It would be interesting to know what js 


everyone 16 go tO a unNIVCrsity 

he situation in America today Yours faithfully, J. Knox Tayor. 

Grove House, Leighton Park, Reading 

SOCIAL SERVICE COSTS 

Si In private life the common householder and head of a family 
KIM quite. well that if his outgoings exceed his income he must pull 
mt orns or he will find himself in Queer Street. But when it is 
1 gue n of State expenditure these elementary considerations seem to be 
out of place 

After the war new attitude towards public finance came into favour. 
In spue of our impoverishment it was thought ridiculous and almost 
improper to ask if the country could afford this or that new tem. We 
vere ked to believe that another hundred millions here or there was a 
mere bagatelle, and that pounds, shillings and pence were nothing but 


ymbols. Some of us thought that the rich would pay the bill, or, failing 
Americans, or, failing the Americans, that in some mysterious 
And so we drifted along hoping for the 
In such 


them, the 
vay the money would be found. 
best, while more and more millions went to swell the account. 
an atmosphere the free gift of family allowances met with unqueshoning 
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THE EDITOR 


And now Sir Ronald Davison tells us the brutal truth in these words, 
“The Welfare State is a contradiction in terms if it means at the same 
tme a Bankrupt State.” He warns us that we cannot continue to enjoy 
such benefits as, inter alia, free maintenance in hospitals, drugs and 
appliances, dentures and spectacles, unless and until we can find the 
means of paying for them. There is nothing surprising in this announce- 
ment. What is surprising is that those in authority have been silent for 
so long and still seem disinclined to reveal the truth. Let us hope that 
something wil be done on the lines suggested by Sir Ronald Davison, 
and, above all, that the public will recognise the stern facts of the situation 
before it 1s too Jate-—Yours faithfully, RICHARD SAUNDERSON. 
Berwick St. James, Salisbury. 


WHAT IS A PROFESSOR ? 


Sir,—A great many foreign degrees are not mentioned in every “ork 
of reference. No doubt they are Jess important and relatively obsure in 
comparison with those of England and Germany, but enquiries have 
satisfied me that my own award is perfectly respectable. The werk for 
which it was received has been used and imitated all over the world, a 
fact which you can establish in ten minutes. This surely should also be 
of interest to you. 

Many other people use the title of Professor when they have held an 
Honorary appointment and this indeed seems an ordinary custom. I am 
also an Hon. Major as the result of war service for 1914 and 1939 ; there 
must be thousands of others who are similarly entitled. I notice that the 
military college sull employ the other title and as this has been so for 
many years it is strange if the army council who appointed me should 
have been in error I appear to be in fairly good company without 
having any illusions as to my relative value. 

Perhaps I should apologise for the length of this letter, but I am rather 
proud of the thesis I submitted many years ago and it is disappointing that 
it should be forgotten so quickly. You could refer to Proc. Inst. Aut. 
Eng. 1914—1television demonstration and engineering cinematography, 
osillographic manograph—now used for measuring rapid changes of 
pressure by Admiralty and for engine testing—about 1912. Infra red 
photography for engine testing—1919, audiometer for sound analysis— 
1911. Bearing the dates in mind my thesis seems to have been net 1eo 
terribly unworthy. 

For those interested in war the English V.1 was mine in 1916, alse a 
controlled A.A. rocket in 1917 but as both these original patents were 
developed and used against us in the last war perhaps it would be better 
for me to say that I am sorry instead of boasting ! 

You may think it rather naive but as your anonymous contributor 
so often picks me to pieces would it not maintain his reputation for 
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fairness if he now selected any one of these inventions for kindly com 
ment I fear that I am neither black nor white but quite a pleasant shade 
of grey and I am very ready to admit that criticism is much more 
interesting to the average reader than praise. I was unnecessarily de- 


pr 


cheered 


essed when I again read the Spectator but writing this letter 
me and I think that 


1as slightly 


, 
! 
your writer should say whether he lkes of 


dislikes my litl book which gave him such an opportunity It is far 
more interesting than personal recrimination and I hoped would be 
useful to those who have no time to read long biographies but would 











care to know a little of the work or lives of a few British scientists. —I am 
Sir, Your Obedient Servant, A. M. Low 
Woodstock Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, W.4 
Phe only question at issue is whether Mr. Low thinks he is properly 
» be styled “ Professor ™ on the strength of having been “Hon. Asst 
Prof. Physics, R.A. Coll, 1919-1922; on that opinions must be left to 
differ Ep. Spec 
St Janus eads on dangerous ground in commenting on the ways of 
protessed professors and more or less distinguished graduates; for our 
practice in these matters is a muddle of confusion to the man jin the street 
A close fr d of mv own is a Doctor of Letters, but does what he can 
» conceal the fact in his social life The Post Office, however, has 
led the © his neighbo ind he has been so often asked to 
yrescribe f 1 nt pains th ’ OK to carrying a phial of soda mints 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


from the hop-gardens the other evening, I |i tened with 
enthusiasm to Sir Clive Morrison Bell’s proposal for a six-inch relief 
map of England to be set up as a permanent educational aid. | had 
been talking to some of the townsfolk among the bines, and one group 
had asked me the way to Tunbridge Wells hospital, twelve miles away 
Not one had the faintest idea of what that distance meant, or in what 


direction the lay. 


COMING in 


Such geographical insensibility is not confined 
Even today, with transport so easily available, country 
people are astonishingly immobile, some of them haidly moving from one 
village to the next. Only one girl, among the many domestic workers 
whom we have had in from the hamlet during 
ever been to London, forty miles away. 


town 


to city-dwellers 


the past ten years, has 


Suir Clive’s suggestion for a national map might usefully be considered 
by the Education Authorities of the County Councils. A six-inch map 
of a county would be of a more houseable size. Kent, for instance, could 
install one in the great Tithe Barn Museum in its county town, Maidstone. 
It would give delight and instruction to thousands every year, not only 
to school children but to adults. Such constructive projects add to. the 
sense of community among peoples. 


The English Bacchanalia 

September is the vintage month, Vendémuatre, and this year the fuliness 
is almost overdone. I wrote last week about the harvest fields, and their 
Old Testament opulence. All that is over, and a great many of the fields 
re already ploughed for sowing in October 


Attention now turned to 





the apple orchards and the hop-gardens, at least in our part of the country, 
For the a decade the wasps are conspicuous ; and they are 
doing a lot of damage to the fruit. I have noticed that they give par- 
Ellison’s Orange Apples. Perhaps 
of that fruit 


first time in 
ticular notice to they have 
tor the aniseed flavour 
As I look from my window 
und hear the men’s 
ntil night 


I can see the ladders in the gi 


voices as the picking 
Lorries come and go, 


below, ind packing goes on 


ind the warm, 





from mort 
"1 





smell of fruit is occasionally tainted with the stink of petrol. A nut 
nearer the house is also being worked, two men moving about y 
baskets and long poles with which they smack the boughs to knock the 


cobnuts down 


The Hop-Gardens 
But more southern, 
ripe opulence, the scene in the hop-gardens. In spite of the drought, 
the bines are full of fruit, though the cones are small ana the foliage less 

The colour of the scene, when picking is in full swing, 

exotic touch in the British spectacle. ‘The sharp gothic 

made by the bines, green tinged with the blue lingering from 

the copper sulphate washes; the great bins of honey-coloured sacking, 

geneous clothing of the pickers, combine to make a picture that 

reminds me again and again of the Bacchic Chorus in Endymion, Keats’ 

lavish and youthful poem. I even saw one red-faced fellow who had 

wound a wreath of hop-leaves round his head, to protect it from the 

sun. There he stood, unself-consciously at work, looking like a northern 
Silenus ; and not so northern either! 

The pickers are regular enough people nowadays. There seems to be 
no rowdyism, as there used to be in pre-war years. Is this due to the 
better education of the people? This year there has been not even the 
ling of the parties returning from the village pubs to the huts 

I passed one group of women in the darkness last 
eard was a scrap of conversation, in fruity cockney 
! But then, I ly!” 


more Keats-like, in its sense of Jushness and over- 


lush than usual 
is the most 


irches 


the heter 








caterwa 
uiter closing 


rht nd all I h 


heme 


E died that caln ilways said they was a nice family! 


That worth recording, I think. 

The | are twinkling with camp fires, scarfed with the evening must 
that already forewarns us of the coming autumn, like a touch of grey ina 
clo j 1 of 


In My Garden 





After the waiting and disappointments due to the still-continuing 
jrought this year, we can now begin to prepare for fresh ventures In 
1950. We ar idy tidying up the herbaceous borders, and the task is 

tring eds by the Nile. The purples and mauves of M !mas 
j nd of the ever-miraculous autumn crocus, are now 

4su f the garden. A small visitor of three years of age 
incheon this week, and took a rapturous fancy to the crocuse 
stood over one, pointing at it with a crooked finger, her eyes alight 
wonder. “Ooh! Ooh! ” was all she could say. Then she knelt down 
beside it, and stared into its depths, no doubt finding herself in a cavern 


f mottled tints that could not exist outside fairyland. RIcHARD CHURCH 
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The Prince Of Canons 


The Life and Circumstances of James Brydges, First Duke of 


Chandos. By C. H. Collins Baker and Muriel I. Baker. (Oxford 
University Press. Geoffrey Cumberlege. 42s.) 
“PRINCELY CHANDOS”; “Pope’s Timon.” Those are the labels 


which the casual writer must tie to the name of James Brydges, 
First Duke of Chandos, whenever it needs to be recalled. If there is 
more to be said it must be about Canons, the great house near 
Edgware which the Duke built ; or about his patronage of Handel ; 
ol perhaps about the London palace he was to have built in Cavendish 
Square and the avenue which was supposedly to have led directly 
Canons. 

The very name of Chandos (one of those names, like Burlington 
and Berkelev, which today ennoble public houses and stamp 
mechanical contrivances with a quality face-value) demands that 
“fabulous ” shall follow it almost at once. And the adjective, with 
js double meaning, is apt. Fabulously rich, as we say, Chandos 
i But of his way of life, his scale of patronage, his 
extra nce, too much has been made. The rather ordinary story 
of a verv successful war profiteer, building himself a capacious niche 
io match his title, has tended to grow into something fabulous in the 
other sense—fabulous merely. 

This we learn from the book which Mr. Collins Baker and Mrs. 
Baker have compiled out of the Chandos correspondence, which 
found its way from Stowe to the Huntington Library, California, in 
1925. It is a massive, patient and admirably skilful work for which 
students of the eighteenth century will be warmly grateful, since the 
so evidently written it for their use, packing it with 
by-way, 


thence 


Wos 





certainiy 








authors nave 
detail! and leading an always lucid narrative into every 
however commonplace, of Chandos’s career. 

The commonplace is, after all, the real stuff of history, and in 
is context of the commonplace the building of Canons becomes nc 
lenger a fable but an illuminating episode in the history of architec- 
ture. We see Chandos first as plain Mr. Brydges, in command of 
the quite exceptional fortune (at least £600,000) he acquired as pay- 
the foreign forces during Marlborough’s wars. He acquires 

Jacobean house, and decides to reconstruct it. He looks 
Fashion directs him to William Talman, the 
architect cf most of Chatsworth. Talman builds two service blocks 
1 Brvdges cordially dislikes) and asks an impudent fee. He is 
dismissed and Brydges transfers to John James of Greenwich, who 
rebuilds Little Stanmore church for him and produces designs for 
the house. The house is begun; but Brydges is not pleased with it 
ith James’s long absences) and goes to Sir John Vanbrugh for 

h 


dvice. wi n 


ich he gets in return for a hogshead of Bordeaux. John 


master of 
Canons, 


for an architect. 





/ 


James then disappears and James Gibbs comes on the scene. He 
spends over £5,000 of Brydges’s money and likewise disappears. A 
certain “ John Price, architect,” now emerges and immediately puts 
his name to an engraving of the completed house 

It is not surprising that nobody has ever determined who really 
designed Canons, and even Mr. Baker has to leave the reader & 
draw w inferences he likes. We know that Gibbs built the chapel 





and there is evidence enough of his hand in the Price engraving 
to make it pretty certain that he, if anybody, was the effective archi- 
e whole, and that Price (whose known works do not qualify 


1ect ¢ 

him ry high rank in his profession) merely liked to see his 
hame On an engraving of a building of whose completion he was in 
charge. What really proves the case is that Price simultaneously 
produ engraving of a proposed house for Chandos in Cavendish 
Square which the inscription declares he actually designed, the 
“design.” however, being nothing but an ignobly massacred version 
of ¢ itself. So poor Gibbs suffers twice at Price’s hands 
p sly theft of the credit for Canons, then by a caricature 
executed the thief, but, mercifully perhaps, signed by him. And 
Gibbs cannot have been too distressed ; for if Canons was one ¢ 
his chile he did not see fit to remember the fact when he con 
prec Book of Architecture. 

The Cavendish Square episode, now the facts are known, descends 
furthe © the commonplace. The mansion, occupying the enure 
nort de, was a vision instantly dispelled when the South Sea 
Bubble burst. Nor is the oft-repeated statement true that Chandos 


got as tar as building service wings at the corners of Harley and 
Streets. Not a stone of the mansion was built 
houses Chandos did build (long ago demolished) were built as 


and the 
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speculation, though the Duke did eventually live in one of them 
himself. The avenue to Canons is pure hearsay. 

At Cavendish Square, as at Canons, the Duke was surrounded by 

architects, sufveyors and builders, all more or less villainous ; and 
one of the villains was John Wood. Now the name of John Wood 
is an honoured one, for we think of him as the creator of architec- 
tural Bath and the father of English town-planning. The Chandos 
picture is very different. Bath was the scene of one of the Duke’s 
many business-like enterprises, a building scheme to replace some 
of the squalid lodging-houses which people of quality were obliged 
to endure, by something of a better type. John Wood was employed 
by Chandos as architect-contractor. The procedure of the work is 
minutely recorded in the correspondence, and Wood emerges as a 
man whose incompetence was only equalled by his dishonesty. His 
roofs leaked, his floors wobbled, his partitions afforded no privacy, 
and when he installed water-closets they failed to work and had to 
be removed. “A very vile fellow, as well as a bad architect” 
is one of the Duke’s many comments. 
And yet what a strange world the eighteenth century was! This 
vile fellow” who did not understand water-closets and, moreover, 
tried to cheat by installing soil-pipes made of boards, was the artist 
to whom we owe the Bath Circus and the Bristol Exchange. Not 
only that, but we know, from other sources, that he was thoughtful 
and singularly well-read, no stranger to Herodotus, Suetonius and 
Pliny, and himself a wonderfully vivid writer. But what is perhaps 
most surprising of all is that, amid all the abuse, the cheating and 
wrangling, the Duke of Chandos twice stood sponsor to John Wood’s 
baby daughters ! 

The commonplace truth is, indeed, stranger than fable. And the 
picture of Chandos, first cursing then cajoling his architects and 
tradesmen, fidgeting, hesitating, eternally revolving schemes for 
making or saving money, is very different from the man of easy grace 
decision who is ideal of the eighteenth-century 
It was such a man whom Michael Dahl tried to depict 
But, some- 


causuc 


“ 


and instant our 
nobleman 
in the portrait which Dr. Baker gives as his frontispiece 


how, even on canvas “Princely Chandos” was dogged by the 
» th 
he 


he court shoes, one feels, must be agonising, 
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Nothing makes a house more romantic than its destruction at the 
height of its gl ; and Canons was demolished little more than 





twenty years its completion, to pay, not the first Duke’s debts, 


ease of > f hh; ma lite 
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New Light on Tennyson 
Alfred Tennyson. By his Grandson Charles Tennyson. (Macmillan. 30s.) 


It would be calamitous if anyone was in a position to rule that 
biography, like ancestral portraits or presentation silver, must be 
“kept in the family”; but there is no denying that in the 
of Tennyson the idea has worked rather well His elder 
Hallam’s two-volume memoir, with its undigested chunks of letters 
and diaries, is not a work of literature but remains an indispensable 
quarry of fact and anecdote. Yet the book was necessarily limited 
in its scope; Lady Tennyson read the proofs and gave them her 
blessing just before she died ; inevitably the passing of fifty years 
has made it possible for a grandson to take a rather more frank and 
objective view than was permissible to a son. And so Sir Charles 
Tennyson has come forward with this new one-volume biography 
of well over five hundred pages, hoping, as he says in his pretace, 
that it is “ perhaps not too soon for a second comprehensive study.” 
He has condensed the earlier book, assimilated much fresh evidence, 
and woven the whole into an agreeable and balanced narrative 
For one who calls himself “an inexperienced writer,” he has done 
his work remarkably clearly and well 

The first two hundred pages are by far the most valuable part 
of the book. Little has hitherto been published with authority 
about Tennyson’s early years, and by carefully studying the mass 
of family material at his disposal Sir Charles Tennyson has been 
able to write some really illuminating chapters. Hitherto most 
students of Tennyson have been like visitors to a cinema coming 
in twenty minutes after a film has started ; they have had to accept 
as a fait accompli the swarthy, untidy, short-sighted, tousle-headed 
giant, melancholy and humorous by turns, with his gruff kindliness 
and his enormous appetite for port and tobacco ; but they have not 
properly understood the elements in his heredity and upbringing 
that went to the making of the man. Mr. Harold Nicolson in his 
Tennyson—which, incidentally, will still remain by far the most 
interesting and readable personal interpretation of the poet that 
we possess—has recorded his sense of surprise at finding the family 
home at Somersby so small. “The seven lanky, six-foot sons,” he 
wrote, “the four slender daughters, the stark old Rector and gentle 
mother, must, even out in the garden, have got very considerably 
in each other’s way.” Sir Charles Tennyson reveals that conditions 
were even worse than one had imagined, and that at times as many 
as twenty-three people used to live in the little house, five or six 
sleeping in one room ; he shows the disappointed, disinherited father 
taking to drink, with the usual attendant miseries for his household ; 
and by uncovering the unstable neurotic elements in Tennyson’s 
brothers and sisters he emphasises the force of genius that drew 
the fourth son out of his unhealthy surroundings and led him on to 
greatness. In The Supposed Confessions of a Second-rate Sensi- 
tive Mind Tennyson gives us a glimpse of this unhappy adolescence 
at the Rectory and cries out to be granted a measure of spiritual 
faith before the “heavy clod” weighs on him and “the busy fret 
of that sharpheaded worm begins” (by the way, is it not one of 
the blessings of cremation that it is gradually pushing this wretched 
worm out of English literature ? 

The book is liberally sprinkled 
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that, however trivial they may be, all help to recreate the past: — 
Tennyson joining in ringing the church bells at the Passing of the 
Reform Bill ; saying that the fishermen at Freshwater were his bes 
listeners ; telling a lady, “ Now that I have a bottle of port in = 
I can talk” ; agonised at the scanty costumes of a corps de ballet « 
looking like a “dilapidated Jove”; smoking “ the strongest and 


most stinking tobatco out of a small blackened clay-pipe on an 

average nine hours every day”; regularly eating apple-pudding for 
: g ye ng f 

over fifty years. I wonder whether there is a medical reason why 


a liking for strong tobacco is sometimes combined with a taste for 
apple pudding ; for we find exactly the same preferences in Charles 
Keene. Sometimes Sir Charles Tennyson is able to Introduce 
interesting new documents, as when he publishes some charred 
fragments of letters written by Tennyson to Emily and rescued 
from the burning, full of “thee” and “thou”; or when he prints 
passages from the earnest letters sent by Emily Tennyson to her 
son Hallam—though here one feels that Watts’s portrait is a safer 
guide to the unusual charm and the spiritual beauty of her character 
Unfortunately there is a good deal of monotony as well as of genuine 
interest in the book. A sentence like “ Mrs. Kingsley and Emily 
were immediately drawn to one another” is soon followed by 
“ Alfred took to the Sellars immediately.” At times the paragraphs 
succeed one another with the remorseless inevitability of the Annual 
Register: “The autumn was marked by one event of great sad- 
ness . The year closed with signs of reviving creative activity. ..” 

I feel that Sir Charles Tennyson has tried to put too much into 
his book. We could have done with fewer names and details of 
Tennyson’s visitors—there are plenty of both to be found in Hallam’s 
volumes, and after all there is a recurring similarity about the way 
the poet read to, smoked at, and tramped with his friends—if this 
would have made room for a few references, or at least for a list 
of books of Tennyson interest published since his death. The 
author does mention a few of the books to which he has referred, 
and I am pleased to see him give credit to Mr. J. O. Eidson’s 
Tennyson in America which I happen to know is a first-class piece 
of research (amusing though it is to notice that the same American 
critics who hailed Tennyson were equally vigorous in applauding 
Martin Tupper). But Sir Charles does not mention an earlier book, 
Marjorie Bowden’s Tennyson in France, which really deals with a 
more intriguing aspect of Tennyson—the problem of his limitations 
rather than his positive achievements. Dr. Postma’s study of Tenny- 
son parodies might have been mentioned ; and indeed all these books 
could have been listed in a few pages. Nor can I forgive Sir 
Charles Tennyson for omitting the family tree provided by Hallam 
Tennyson, which is really essential to anyone trying to follow the 
family history. 

I seem to have ended with a series of grumbles. And I certainly 
feel that at this stage it would have been helpful if Sir Charles 
Tennyson, in a book of this kind, could have made more of an 
attempt to draw together the now considerable threads of Tennyson 
scholarship. But I am sure nevertheless that by setting down 30 
frankly the strength and weakness of his grandfather’s character 
he has done a good service to his memory, enabling us to see not 
only a great poet but also a man whose egotism (as Lord Carnarvon 
recognised at the end of his life) was always offset by his simplicity 
and sincerity. DerREK HupDson. 


. 
Life of a Salesman 

Benjamin Franklin’s Memoirs Parallel Text Edition. 

an Introduction and Explanatory Notes by Max Farrand. 

of California Press [Cambridge U.P.]. 70.s.) 
The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 

Copy ” by Max Farrand. (University of California Press 

U.P.]}. 14.5. 
Wuat is known as The Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin is one 
of the most famous of American books, the first American classic— 
and the source of many unflattering comments on the American 
character. Yet few famous books written in modern times have a 
more curious or baffling bibliographical history. The Memonrrs were 
first published in a French edition ; the first English edition was a 
translation of the French; the official edition edited by Franklin's 
grandson was apparently decisively discredited when Franklin’s manu- 
script was discovered by John Bigelow. It was not only incomplete 
for the fourth part, again, first appeared in a French translation in 
1828) but, as Bigelow sought to show and appeared to show, William 
Temple Franklin was a most incompetent or dishonest editor, 
incapable or unwilling to set down what his grandfather wrote. The 
late Max Farrand, director of Research at the Huntington Library 
(which these editions with the University of California), 
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pondered the curious problems involved, and although he did not 
live to see his solution in print, he had already laid down the general 
lines in an article published in 1936 

The basic problem is that of the “fair copies” sent by Franklin 
ro two close friends, one English (Benjamin Vaughan), one French 
Guillaume Le Veillard). They have disappeared, but from the Le 
Veillard copy the younger Franklin made his edition, giving the 
original manuscript to Le Veillard. Briefly, Dr. Farrand’s con- 
clusion was that there was no need to assume bad faith or carelessness 
on the part of the editor. When Franklin wrote the first part he was 
already, by usual standards, old and eminent ; when he resumed he 
was a great deal older and immeasurably more eminent. It was not 
mere prudery or snobbery or idleness that led William Temple 
Franklin to choose the fair copy rather than the manuscript 
Perhaps, or probably, Dr. Franklin, F.R.S., D.C.L., late Minister 
to the Most Christian King and rival to Voltaire in the esteem of the 
enlightened, did want to make his language a little less homely and 
less candid. So where the first version describes the pretence whereby 
Franklin escaped from his apprenticeship in Boston by passing as 
a young man “that had got a naughty girl with child,” it became 
“had had an intrigue with a girl of bad character.” True, Franklin 
did not carry prudery far. We may doubt if, even today, the candour 
with which one of the greatest of the Founding Fathers describes 
1is amours would win approval from the authorities of “ the Winsor 
school” in his native Boston or its equivalent or equivalents in his 
adopted Philadelphia. But the reader can judge for himself in the 
magnificent edition of the Memoirs with the two English and two 
French versions printed in parallel columns 
readers can delight in the 
And they can delight. For 
1 cloud. He was no poet, as his admirer 


text produced for the 
a long time Franklin 
Sainte- 


Less curious 
general readet 


nas been under 


Beuve admitted. His love affairs, even the legitimate ones, had not 
much more of the angelic in them than had Charles IT's That 
atelligent monarch would have appreciated Franklin!) But the 
atelligence, the humour, the admirable style, owing as much perhaps 
to Defoe as to Addison, make this stll one of the most readable of 
books 


What picaresque novel ever began with a better scene than 
f 


that of Franklin’s arriving in Philadelphia for the first time, soaked, 


scrubby, unknown, taking refuge in a Quaker meeting house and 


alling asleep? le was to be the greatest citizen of Philadelphia 
even if the “ best people,” the ancestors of “the Main Line,” never 
eally accepted him), and he appreciated, in old age, the misunder- 
standing which made his French friends think of him as le bon 
Juact Then there is his own bland appreciation of his own 


idroitness, of his appreciation of the importance of keeping up 
appearances, of appearing to accept the other’s point of view in order 


O persuade him out of it Of the opposite tactic of arguing every 
point hard. he writes: “ Persons of good sense, I have since observed, 
seldom fall into it, except lawyers, university men, and men of all 
sorts who have been bred at Edinburgh ”"—a jest that Sydney Smith 
and arles Lamb would both have enjoved and doubtless did 
Franklin has too often been thought of as a character out of 
Sami Smiles (though Mr. Asa Briggs has recently shown us that 
miles himself had a good deal to be said for him The Auto- 
nography mce it is brief indeed in its treatment of Franklin’s 
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middle term and ignores altogether his greatest years, has done 
something to reinforce the belief that Franklin was merely the first 
of American go-getters. But Franklin retired from business at forty- 
two to devote himself to science and the general welfare. Of course 
it is possible, even while recognising this, to dislike Franklin and all 
he stood for. D. H. Lawrence pitted himself against Franklin 
affirming that his own soul was “a dark forest.” Franklin's was not 
We have been over-supplied in the past generation with souls of the 
dark type. We could do with more of the well-lit, well-ventilated 
souls of the Franklin type. D. W. Brocan. 


The Popish Plot 
(Andrew Dakers. 21s.) 


Tuts book is described as “ the first biography,” and it is likely to 
be the last, for the subject of it was a loathsome creature with no 
redeeming virtue, and Miss Lane has examined, as with a microsc ype, 
not only the mass of pamphlets and squibs which the Popish Plot 
scare produced, but also such evidence as is available for the 
extremely murky past which Oates already had behind him when 
he suddenly emerged as a public figure in the autumn of 1678. Son 
of an Anabaptist preacher who had taken Anglican orders at the 
Restoration, Titus was expelled from Merchant Taylors’ School after 
a year, was sent down twice from Cambridge, first from Caius and 
then trom St. John’s, of which college he afterwards claimed that 
he had been bursar, but nevertheless got himself ordained and was 
tor a short time vicar of Bobbing in Kent. Getting into hot water 
there and under an accusation of perjury in Hastings, of which place 
his father was incumbent, he took to the sea as a naval chaplain 
Getting into desperate trouble in that post also, he consorted with 
Catholics, trading on their charitable instincts towards one who pro- 
tessed an inclination to be converted. Received into the Romana 
Catholic Church in March, 1677, he betook himself to Spain and 
entered the English College at Valladolid, whence he was, as usual, 
expelled after four months. He afterwards maintained that during 
his brief sojourn in Spain he had been made a Doctor of Divinity 
by the University of Salamanca 


Titus Oates. By Jane Lane. 


Izrac! Tonge, holder of three benefices in the Church of England, 
had a monomania about Jesuits. He it was who invented the Popish 
Plot and probably half believed in it. Oates, professing inside know- 
ledge of the wicked machinations of Papists in general and of Jesuits 
in particular, was at first Tonge’s tool but quickly stole all his 
thunder. His convenient memory, retentive or subject to lapses 
according to circumstances, enabled him to give verisimilitude to 
what might otherwise have been a bold and unconvincing narrative. 

The real interest provided by a study of the Popish Plot scare lies 
less in the character of the chief actors in the business than in the 
illustration it provides of a pathological condition of the public mind, 
providing unscrupulous men with an opportunity to exploit a 
tendency of the more gullible members of society to panic. It 4s 
reminiscent of many modern examples such as the Reichstag fire, 
“ fascist-imperialist machinations” and “un-American activities.” 
“The Plot” also throws a lurid light on the gross unfairness of 
treason trials in seventeenth-century England. The accused had only 
the vaguest idea of what was going to be brought against him, and 
he was not allowed counsel. The notorious Judge Jeffreys was by 
no means unique in his bullying attitude to prisoners. Scroggs, who 
presided over most of the treason trials of the Popish Plot, was equally 
biased and hectoring. Undoubtedly Oates’s fabrications and his 
endless embroidering and general improvement of those fabrications 
would have been torn to shreds in ten minutes by a defending 
barrister under modern conditions before a present-day English judge 
The nearest approach to this was when the King questioned Oates 
at a Council meeting, asking him to describe Don John of Austria, 
whom he professed to have seen in Spain. He gave the description 
of a conventional Spaniard, tall, lean and dark. The King laughed, 
exclaiming, “I know him very well. He is fat, short and fair.” 
Charles II comes badly out of the whole sorry business. He nevet 
believed in the plot, and yet he was not prepared to risk anything to 
save the lives of the many victims of Oates’s perjury 

Miss Lane’s biography, which is written in a lively style and h yids 
the interest of the reader, probably gives us all we are likely to know 
about Oates and perhaps almost more than we want to know. There 
is a full list of authorities consulted, which is useful for the pamphtlet 
warfare connected with the Popish Plot, but of the more general 
histories in the list many are those which have been largely supet- 
seded by more modern works. It is curious to find that the Provost 
of Oriel’s Later Stuarts, Dr. Feiling’s History of the Tory Party and 
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The Building of 
Satellite Towns C. B. PURDOM 


An up-to-date survey of town development and regional 
lanning in the light of the experience of Letchworth and 
Welwyn Garden Cities. Crown 4to, 552 pages. Over 
200 illustrations. (Prospectus available.) 50s. net 


The Miraculous 
Birth of Language x. a. wirson 


With BERNARD SHAW’S 10,000-word Preface 
‘Mr. Shaw, in a preface of immense vigour . . . is in capital 
form. This preface, however, ought not to blind the 
reader to the excellence of Professor Wilson's treatise.’ 
The Times Lit. Supp. New library edition. 10s. 6d. net 


The Dangerous World 
ALEXANDER HENDERSON 


A novel of experience of the past quarter of a century by an 
author of exceptional sensibility. Partly autobiographical, 
it recalls Rousseau in its honesty and power. 9s. 6d. net 


The White Rose Garland 


An Anthology of Yorkshire dialect verse and local and folk- 
lore rhymes, edited by WILFRID J. HALLIDAY, M.A., PH.D., and 
ARTHUR STANLEY UMPLEBY. With full notes, biographical 


details of authors, and bibliographies of anonymous works. 
Prospectus available. 


16s. net 
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SZIGETI 


Reminiscences and Reflections 


WITH STRINGS 
ATTACHED 
This informal autobiography of one of the 
world’s great violinists, Joseph Szigeti, is some- 
thing more than a musician’s book. Szigeti has 
travelled the world in his devotion to music and 
his reminiscences are told with all the charm of a 
good conversationalist. /5 pp. illustrations, 15s. net. 


WILLIAM 


MORRIS 


PROPHET OF ENGLAND'S 
NEW ORDER 
by LLOYD ERIC GREY 
A new biography of William Morris which brings 
out not only his services to the world as poet, 
irtist, and craftsman, but his ardent, indefatigable 
clivities as a pacific revolutionary who clearly 
resaw the coming struggle for power and the 
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DINNER AT ANTOINE’S 
FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


First English impression (75,000 copies) sold out before publication 
third impression printing. 


1949 
Just Published 





Second impression binding ; 


“ 


{ story with a grip of a bulldog, straightforward, firmly built 
its scenes well contrived, its curtains beautifully timed. Its 
mainsprings are conscience, faith, passion, greed and remorsé 
- magnificent reading.” 

George Maleolm Thompson (KE. Standard) 
“A vast, gorgeous, sultry, detective story, packed with all manner 
of information.” 

Pamela Hansford Johnson (D. Telegraph) 
* Already a best-seller. There is no need to ask why.” 
Western Mail 
** Long, lush, detailed and quite fascinating.” 
Sunday Chronicle 


416 pp- 12s. 6d. net 


THE VOICE OF A STRANGER 
EMYR HUMPHREYS 
Recommended by the Book Society. 
“ One of the most promising novels published this year. . . . Mr. 
Humphreys conveys most beautifully the Adamic surprise of young 
He has the gifts of a fine novelist.” 
c. P. 


“A writer of charm, sweetness and accomplishment . . 


love. eos 
Snow (S. Times) 
. he has 
wisdom and judgement.” 

Pamela Hansford Johnson (D. Te legray h) 


: The Times Literary Supplement 
. PE 





* Real mastery.’ 


304 pp- net 


ERASMUS, TYNDALE AND MORE 
W. E. CAMPBELL 
A study of the three key figures of the English Reformation, by 
| the Editor of the English Works of Sir Thomas Moore. 
7 plates. 15s. 


THE COLONIAL CIVILISATION 
| OF NORTH AMERICA 


LOUIS B. WRIGHT 
(Director, Folger Library, Washington 
With an introduction by E. A. BENIANS, 
(Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge 
** Probably the best account in one-velume form of the histers of 
Colonial America. ... Professor Wright tells his story with 


clarity and force . . . brilliant introduction.” 
The Times Literarv Supplement 


10s. 6d. 


net 


** A fine critical scholarship 4 
b W Brogan 


16 plates. 18s. net 
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334 THE SPECTATOR, 
Mr. Ogg’s Reign of Charles IT are not mentioned. This may account 
for a certain weakness in the general historical background of the 
book. The authoress is, of course, fully entitled to her strongly pro- 
Stuart attitude, so fashionable just now, but she seems almost to 
regard “ Puritan” and “ Anabaptist” as interchangeable terms and 
describes Puritans as red-hot revolutionaries. She calls Charles II 
the most popular king in history (not in English history) and 
William IIL a puppet monarch. 

Full references are given but in the 
gathered at the end of the book. There is an 


tiresome form of notes 
index. 
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The Henley Paradox 
W. E. Henley. By John Connell. (Constable. 21s.) 


Tue paradox of W. E. Henley is that of genuine tenderness very 
oddly combined with a /iking for harsh and intemperate vociferation 
and a most repugnant stridency as a critic. In this factual and 
extremely interesting biography Mr. Connell has printed for the 
first time a large number of letters, or extracts from letters, written 
by Henley to Charles Whibley, and these form the basis of his work. 
This brings the book into line with the admirable which 
Messrs. Constable are now producing ; admirable, not always on 
account of literary brilliance, but as handsome contributions to the 
documented history of English literature 

Whibley was thirteen years younger than Henley, but he reflected, 
in some degree, the Henleyan paradox; for he, too, combined a 
pleasing suavity of style with a jagged extrusion of prejudice and 
rancour. His meeting with Henley took place in 1888, when Henley 
was thirty-nine and Whibley twenty-six: the association of these 
two men subsisted, on Henley’s part, through a sort of necessitous 
rehensive cordiality which Whibley eventually found exhausting, 
for Henley was never an easy companion. And, in spite of the great 
beauty of much that he wrote, Henley’s position in the world of 
letters is neither exalted nor secure. The reason for this will be 
apparent, I think, to anyone who reads this book attentively. With 
all his affection for Henley, Mr. Connell is obliged to reveal in this 
portrait the features of pretentiousness and a marauding egoism. 
This does not detract from the magnitude of Henlevy’s courage in 
face of grievous bodily suffering, but it has the effect of placing 
him below the highest order of brave men, as well as below the 
highest order of poets. One has, indeed, the impression that 
Henley’s writings were, at their lowest, manufactured rather than 
inspired, and the gnawing suspicion that a very considerable amount 
of his bonhomie was due less to the spontaneity of his nature than 
to the cult of a manner which he considered effective. Behind all 
the cheery bluster and (what is worse) behind all the grace there ts 
a something—a of clogging futility—which prevents him from 
being worthy of the highest respect 

Mr. Connell is an honest recorder. He allows that Henley “ felt 
very little reluctance about taking money from his friends”; and 
adds the singular comment, “It was an expression of the feminine 
This is a very strange analysis ot 
Connell does not wish it to be 
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sort 


streak 
the cadger, 


which was deep in him.” 
and I am sure that Mr 
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read as a sentimental extenuation of Henley’s unpleasant habits 
The same tendency, call it a “feminine streak” or what you will 
is to be observed in very small but informative details: fo; example. 
“one of Henley’s first actions on entering any new office was to 
grasp a bundle of notepaper and take it home.” Bur nothing can 
justify Henley’s manoeuvres in extracting from his friends, and 
especially from R. L. Stevenson, what he playfully called “Dosh 
the ready, the mofuses.” One cannot resist the conclusion that 
Henley, with all his courage and his real tenderness of spirit, was 
formidably vulgar, and in some ways—dare one say so ?—a humbug 

This conclusion is very largely confirmed by a perusal of the 
Whibley letters which are published in this volume. The letters are 
certainly of great interest, but they do not increase our respect for 
Henley. Beyond a doubt, there is much brilliance in these letters 
a lurid energy of prejudice, a plenitude of asseveration. But the 
streak of pure vulgarity, if nothing worse, is unfortunately persistent: 
it is glaring indeed in Henley’s comments on the Wilde scandal in 
1895, and in his venomous references to Stevenson (after the quarrel) 
and to Fanny Osbourne—more amply represented in the shamefyl 
essay which he published in the Pall Mall Magazine in tgot 
Equally deplorable are his contemptuous references to Gosse and 
Lang as “ hacks.” 

In defence of Henley it may be argued that he had the misfortune 
to reach his literary prime in one of the most lamentable periods of 
English history ; the period which began with the Parnell affair 
and ended with the war in South Africa, the jingling period of 
the ‘nineties, a period in which nooility of character was effectively 
discouraged. But this cannot excuse the lapses of Henley, nor can 
it explain the rattling wooden jocosity which must have been as 
tedious to his listeners as it was to his readers. Henley’s reputation 
today, such as it is, depends entirely upon the real merits of his 
poetry, which, by any reckoning, are considerable. In politics, in 
editorship and in literary criticism he is not an estimable figure 
he would seem to the majority of modern readers both reactionary 
and obtuse. 

If one does not wholly agree with Mr. Connell in his findings 
as a literary coroner, that is not a reason for denying the value of 
his book ; more particularly the value of its fresh material. It is 
eminently worthy of a place in our literary records. Unfortunately 
I cannot say that its production is equally notable: the “ traditional” 
black-currant-fool end-papers (let them be the authentic “ Blaikie 
red” or anything else) are positively revolting. C. E. Vutctamy. 


The County of Cheshire 

Cheshire. By Fred H. Crossley. (Robert Hale. 15s.) 
Mr. Crosstey’s book about Cheshire is a worthy addition to the 
series of county books. As he states in his preface, the manuscript 
was completed in March, 1946, but when it reached the printers it 
was destroyed in a fire in the composing room. There was no 
second copy, and the whole book had to be written again from the 
author’s notes. Those who love Cheshire have cause to be grateful 
that Mr. Crossley found courage to complete his task once more 
The book is well worth buying for its illustrations alone. Many of 
the forty-nine full-page ‘photographs are so beautiful as literally (and 
I use the word per curiam) to take one’s breath away. The intro- 
duction dealing with geology and climate is rather heavy going, but 
thereafter Cheshire folk should find much to interest them 

The most eventful pages are those dealing with Cheshire’s part in 
the Civil War. It is a story of marches and counter-marches, 
skirmishes and ambuscades, local feuds and rivalries, sieges and what 
nearly approached total war for parts of the county. Nantwich was 
throughout a great stronghold of Parliament. Chester remained 
staunch for the King. The conflict ebbed and flowed about both of 
them, causing irreparable damage. The end came when Chester had 
to surrender after a gallant and prolonged defence. A short tme 
previously the Royalist defenders of Beeston Castle had been driven 
by starvation to capitulate, having withstood their besiegers tor 
twelve months 

Stirring though this tale is, the most satisfying chapters are those 
describing the character, customs and occupations of Cheshire peopie 
throughout the centuries, and their skill in building—whether with 
timber or their own red sandstone. It was the fighting qualities ot 


the Cheshire archers of the Middle Ages that brought early tame 
upon the county. Of them it was said: “ Cheshire born and Cheshire 
bred, strong i’ th’ arm and weak 7’ th’ head.” Grafton also was 
referring to them when, in 1569, he wrote that Cheshire men were 

rude and beastly people.” However that may be, Cheshire men 
have certainly preserved a marked independence of character through- 


out the years. I liked Mr. Crossley’s example of this in his story 
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the fable of the lady and the frog 


A certain Romantic Maiden, who was reckoned extremely beautiful in a rather 
old-fashioned way, once found a large Frog in her path, and dropped it a 
curtsey. ‘What's that in aid of ?” asked the Frog. ““Aren’t you a prince in 

disguise?” she enquired, nettled. ** No, Ma’am,” said he, “* I’m a Frog—in a 


hurry.” And he hopped away, muttering under his breath. 
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Even in this age of hard work and few illusions, there are people who hope for a magical solution to their 
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0 Rebecea West 
0 THE MEANING OF TREASON 


° This brilliant study of treason and disloyalty, for 
0 which Miss West was awarded the Pulitzer Prize, 
0 has as its framework eye-witness accounts of the 
0 trials of William Joyce, John Amery, Walter Purdy, 
o Haller Cooper, Baillie-Stewart and others. 18s, net. 
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things that move the hearts and minds of men.” 
HOWARD SPRING (Country Life) 





‘a politi al writer who understands politic "Neg 
Glasgow Herald 


PAX BRITANNICA 


‘a monumental work.” (Manchesier Guardian) 


” Arthur Koestler 
$ PROMISE AND FULFILMENT 
0 Palestine, 1917-1949 


0 

0 This is history and personal experience combined. It 
gives an account of the developments leading to the 
0 foundation of the State of Israel, a close view of the 
o Jewish war, and a comprehensive survey of the 
0 social, political, and cultural trends of the new 
0° State 12s. 6d. net. 
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of the late sexton at Bunbury, Mr. Sampson Mossford. 
was nearing the end of his career a new parson came and told him of 


the many things which required alteration and improvement in and 
about the church. The sexton stood and gazed at the reverend 
gentleman, and when he had finished replied, “I’ve bin "ear o’re 
fourtey vears, and I’ve sin five on year come and five on yer go an all 
on ye wi’ different idees, and I goes along and taks noo notice 0’ 


none o’ yer.” Long may such a spirit survive 


There is a wealth of interest in Mr. Crossley’s chapters on timber 


nogging, sandstone building, the salt industry, and life in the seven- 
teenth century as portrayed by the Bunbury wardens’ records and 


accounts. There is even a fair crack at lawyers. In the list of dialect 


names for plants in Cheshire appears the word “ lawyers,” defined as 


meaning a briar or bramble, on account of the difficulty experienced 
in disentangling oneself from them when caught! 
adverse comment to make on the book. Mr. Crossley is an unre- 
pentant laudator temporis acti. His sixty years’ knowledge-of Cheshire 
have filled him with appreciation, to use his own words, of “ its quict 
beauty, domesticated landscape and charming villages, its rustic 
intelligence and native architecture with the integrity of its form ayd 
history extending back to remote times.” But writing as one who is 
in sincere agreement with his epilogue on the grave danger facing 
the county in the actual and prospective “ overspill ” from Lancashire, 
I may perhaps be forgiven for saying that I found the-constant 
repetition of his criticisms of everything modern a little wéasisome 
Had he been able to contain himself until the epilogue, his strictures 
on past vandalism and present aggression would have been more 
But I suspect that his love of old Cheshire is such that he 
at every opportunity what he feels 
SeLwyNn Ltioyp. 
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Hamlet Again 
(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
Heinemann. 15s.) 


Hamlet and Oedipus. By Ernest Jones 
Hamilet’s Father. By Richard Flatter. 
Most of the Hamlet corpus is grounded on the silence of the text 
Hypothesis is all i mav assume for Hamlet any 
quality which he does not specifically disclaim. This ts the strength 
of Hamlet and Oedipus. The book maintains that Hamlet was pre- 
vented from killing his uncle by an instinctive repugnance which— 
ince he could himself neither explain nor acknowledge it—was 
hardly likely to find its way into the text: so Dr. Jones may pursue 
his meditations unchallenged. He claims the copyright of a favourite 
His treatise was first published in 1910 as an elucidation 
It can be recognised as an 
expansion even without the help of the preface. Yet, despite its 
involutions, the book sets forward an interpretation worth recording. 
Dr. Jones believes that Hamlet could not bear to avenge his father 
the deed would have brought him face to face with the 
realisation of his own incestuous love for his mother, and his 
sympathy with the uncle who shared it. If you can tolerate the 
bland premise that modern psychiatry snatched Europe out of 
darkness into an era of radiant vision, you will find Dr. Jones’s 
book a rewarding purchase 
Detailed studies in motivation tend to obscure the difference 
between Hamlet the man and Hamlet the character in a play. 
Hamlet has a separate reality for everybody who believes that 
his is the true solution; but if you argue yourself into believing 
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theme 


of a footnote in Freud’s Traumdeutung. 








that Hamlet had an actual reality, sooner or later you must 
palm it off on Shakespeare himself. This is no problem to 
Dr. Jone but Dr. Flatter, whose Hamlet’s Father gives all 
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the billing to the Ghost, has more proper shame. He thinks of 
Hamlet as an historical figure who existed before the play began 
and whose relations with his father will bear reconstruction: 
but the author never explains his standpoint, and his Hamlet jx 
sadly undocumented. His book is a symposium of wccredited 
theories. He finds in the Ghost the mainspring and the tutelary 
deity of the action. He returns, in effect, to the view that Hamler’; 
delay was not delay at all: he could do nothing until he had estab. 
lished the Ghost’s veracity and his mother’s complicity in his un 
crime. But in simplifying Hamlet’s complexities and ignoring 4; 
pretext-hunting, Dr. Flatter desiccates the most attractive part o 
the play. No amount of sublimity in the Ghost can compensate 
the loss of mystery in Hamlet. Dr. Flatter’s reading of the play- 
scene differs only in detail from Professor Dover Wilson’s ; and jr 
can be refuted in detail or at a stroke. There are some valuable 
new ideas. The uses of a two-level stage are ably demonstrated, and 
the development of the belief that Hamlet went into the fencing- 
match with his eyes open transfigures Osric into the Angel 9 
Death. These touches are incidental to Dr. Flatter’s faith in his 
own solution. He is a stimulating guide over familiar ground ; and 
as often as you disagree with him, he is a stimulating antagonist. 
Joun WHate 





The Soviet Mirage 


Lost Illusion. By Freda Uthey. With an Introduction by Bertrand 





Russell Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
BERTRAND RUSSELL inchis introduction ro Freda Utley’s book hopes 
that it will be read “especially by those who find their illusions 
about Russia difficult to abandon.” Lost Iliusion covers a period 
in Russia (1927-36) which is now part of history Neverthele 
compared with other works dealing with Russia—indictments 
foreigners, passionate outpourings by Russians who have cho 
freedom, carefully annotated data of Soviet es; Lost Ilusto 
passes the test of readability, and indeed is nvincing thai 
many describing more recent experiences. Freda Utley finally los 
faith in the “ Soviet experiment” at about the same time as André 


Gide, whose critical Retour de TURSS appeared the same.year i 
which this personal narrative ends—1936. 


The writer belongs to that generation of English left-wing intel- 





lectuals who in the ’twenties saw in Soviet Russia their Utop Her 
enthusiasm took practical forms. Not content with a short visit— 
she was to see later how deceptive these short visits could be, as in 
the case of Sidney and Beatrice Webb—she joined the British Com- 
munist Party in 1927, married a Russian, Arcadi Berdicl and 
lived in Moscow, with a few interruptions, for the next nine years 





In Russia, though she later let her party membership drop, she was 
regarded with a certain awe on account of her knowledge of Japan 
and was allowed to do research work at the Institute of World 
Economy and Politics in Moscow, writing her book fapan’s Feet of 
Clay. I wish she had given more space to this most interesting 
phase in her Russian career, and less to the descriptions of the 
people with whom she, her husband and her child and numerous 
hangers-on shared their cramped quarters. The Institute, with 
its professors working under the continual threat of being called 
“ deviationists ” and incessantly compelled to falsify statistics in the 
interests of propaganda, seems to be tne model of the Ministry of 
Truth in George Orwell’s Nineteen Eighty-Four. Freda Utley comes 
to the conclusion that it is always those who have “ deviated” and 
been disgraced in the past and then reinstated, who are the most 
unscrupulous in denouncing others 

Though she never dared to speak openly with her Soviet colleagues, 
she felt that “they knew that she knew that they knew” the real 
state of the U.S.S.R. and of research work under Stalin’s tyranny 
In her chapter on the institute there are some tantalisingly short 
descriptions of the German Communists who worked there. “The 








poor devils still believed in Communism and were bewi ed, con- 
fused, and undone when the Party line changed overnight or a new 


interpretation was given to last month’s party resolution which they 
had so carefully studied.” She describes how, with no government 


to protect them, these German exiles were completely at the mercy 
of the Soviets and how many of them became as shameless as th 
Russians in betraving their comrades to save themselves. She was 
lucky in having her British passport, and when the blow id 
her husband was arrested for a remark he had made in Japa: n 
years before, she was able to leave Russia with her y son 
hoping to achieve more for her husband’s liberation outside me 
country than by waiting in queues in Moscow. B © appeals had 
any result. Three postcards were received from S$ Th ne 
‘lence. Stalin had claimed another victim REGINALD ( 
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Maneres and 
Fertilizers 


. By R. P. Faulheer. Gives ueeful informe- 
lion on suitable manures and fertilizers 
for many kinds of crops, including fruit 
and flowers Price © net. 


Potitical Parties 
and Policies 


By FE. Reysten Pike. Explains the 
principles of the chief political parties of 
this country 6 net 


rtial goide 


Municipal Journal, 


PETMAN 


“ A reliable wad imps 


Moderm 
Patchwork 


By Margaret Agutier. Includes working 

mstroctions from cutting the paper ; 

pattern to making up the finished article. Porker St. Kingsway, 
Prices net. Lendon, W.C.2. 
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SWITZERLAND 
NON-STOP 


at reduced fares! 













FLY to your winter sports holiday—direct to 
ZURICH ((24 return) or GENEVA (£23 return) 


modern Convair or Viking airliners, 


by fast 
also to BASLE (£23 return). 

Bookings : British European Airways, Dorland 
Hall, §.W.1. BEA offices or Travel Agents 


(no booking fee). 
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You can SUCCESSFULLY prepare for examinations during 
spare time at home, at moderate cost. I.C.S. students have 
won brilliant successes. We coach for Technical, Commercial, 
Professional, Civil Service and other examinations, including : 
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Shorter Notices 


A Book of Scotland, (Black. 16s 


Ir is difficult to write a bad book about Scotland which supplies 
all comers with an inexhaustible magnificence and variety of material 
Mr. Harvey has written quite a good book, though he has almost 
choked himself with the very richness of the table at which he has 
sat down ; for he attempts a comprehensive tour of Scotland in his 
first 168 pages and a survey of Scottish literature, art, drama and 
music in the remaining 41. It really cannot be done in the space, 
so that in part one he tends to fall between the literary travellet 
and the guide-book, while part two inevitably becomes something of 
a catalogue hose who follow confidingly in his footsteps may find 
some of his descriptions too rosy—for instance, his glowing Inverness 
is really a disappointing little town. Mr. Harvey is an 
Aberdonian and is at his best within the hundred-mile radius of 
Aberdeen ; he does well to bring forward two Aberdeenshire poets 
too litth known outside their own country—Charles Murray and 
David Rorie. In Scottish literature generally he is pro-Bridie and 

nti-Barrie ; it is strange that one who can see so clearly the bogus- 
ness of the Kailyarders should fail to see the hideous commercialisa- 
tion of the Highland Games. ‘here is no doubt, however, that 
Mr. Harvey loves his Scotland and believes—who shall say 
; 1 renaissance of the Scottish arts. The book is finely 


By George Rowntree Harvey. 
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} *d, and is in this sense remarkable “valuc.” It makes a 

hands volume full of pleasant reading 
Magic, Science and Religion and Other Essays. By Bronislaw 

Malinowski Allen & Unwin. 18s : 
Iuis book contains five essays, four of which are reprints of works 
which have been difficult to obtain for some vears. The fifth is a 
study of w anthropological point of view, and was written 
in America s fore Malinowski’s death in 1942. It is written 
with a burning conviction of the danger to civilisation of totalitarian 
war as the world saw it in 1914 and 1939. It is with a lifting of the 
¢ we reach his conclusion that war of that kind is not a 
nec f With this knowledge to console 
L we ¢ \ the assurance that we only hate 
xcople w ve ve some t—the with the blaring 
radi do ew whe the qu And the closest 
C g ercest hati eds e desire to assault others is 
? guich ec vards band, wife and children. These 
emotio eac cide, murder and civil disorder, but not to 
war,” for “t npulse which controls aggression is not primary but 
. ] ‘ s ge people is b d t » a com- 
b and those of < nan D 
M i st s essential n S cal,” and 
¢ g on and in vivid term the on social 
) vy idea of the ale s ge” disappears 
M S exp the es of life, such 
d C privileges enj d by rulers, such 
as Cia . It ‘ ISIC to see Vinee 
some e ess t whe ’ wn emotions are not 
p ] dy o n among primitive peoples leads 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


WHATEVER may emerge from the Washington talks, investors seem 
to have made up their minds that it will not be anything bad Ar 
least that is the only inference one can reasonably draw from the 
sudden improvement in markets. Even gilt-edged, which would 
probably be vulnerable to any failure to stem the gold drain, have 
regained some sort of poise and the more speculative groups are More 
cheerful, at any rate on the surface, than at any time since the 
crisis began. That it is more a case of hope than solid confidence 
is clear, of course, from the small volume of business, but, for what 
it is worth, the improvement is welcome and encouraging. Markets 
are technically “sold out” and only a suspicion of good news js 
needed to bring a rise in prices. My guess is that the optimists will 
be right and that the Washington talks will provide a basis for 4 
moderate recovery. Nothing more than that, in our present economic 
circumstances, would be justified nor is it likely to take place. We 
must not forget that the continuing demands of industry for new 
investment resources are alone sufficient to put the brake on any 
in security prices. 
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ULTRAMAR’S FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 


There is littke encouragement for the unfortunate stockholders 
of the Ultramar Company in the full accounts now issued for 1948 
Although the directors intimate that negotiations for the provision 
of new finance have been resumed, and that it is hoped to make a 
further statement before the annual meeting on September 28th, 
the review of the company’s financial position contained in the 
report is couched in gloomy terms. It is now clear that the failure 
of the oil properties in Venezuela to come up to the high expecta- 
tions raised by early development work has left the company with 
an unrealistic capital structure. At December 31st, 1948, there was 
outstanding not only £3,500,000 of 4} per cent. loan stock, which 
is redeemable not later than June Ist, 1957, but £1,750,000 of 
3} per cent. loan from the Finance Corporation for Industry, which 
falls due for repayment on September 30th, 1952. When this heavy 
short-term indebtedness was incurred the board had good reason for 
thinking, on the strength of the technical advice which it was given, 
that large profits from oil working would put the company in a 
position to effect repayment, as well as to pay substantial dividends 
on the £1,750,000 of Ordinary stock. As events have turned out, 
losses are being incurred on oil working and fresh finance on a sub- 
stantial scale is now required. 

The difficulty is to 
only be put up 


could 


obtained 


secure this additional finance, which 
b 


as a speculation on better results being 


through operating new areas, on terms which must bear harshly 
on the holders of the existing loans and on the Ordinary stock- 
holders. The stage seems to have been reached, however, when 


new money must be found, almost at any cost, unless control of the 
Venezuelan property is to pass completely into the hands of the 
Texas Corporation, Ultramar’s American partner. Meantime, the 
4% per loan stock, which was issued under the best City 
auspices at par in 1947, can only be regarded as a speculation at the 


cent 


present price of 48. The 1os. Ordinary units, of which 531,733 
were issued in 1946 at 72s. 6d., do not look cheap, in the light 
f the present position, even at IIs. 

W. Hi. SMITH SHARES 


Investors who applied for the recent public offer of shares in 
W. H. Smith and Son (Holdings) have had the rare experience in 
these days of seeing the shares establish a handsome premium at the 
start of Stock Exchange dealings. I would not advise any genuine 

v ll, even though a tempting profit or the taking 
This at least is my view of the Ordinary shares, which, at the price 


is there 





ling in the market, still offer the generous yield of nearly 
per cent. An additional attraction is that a purchase can be 
nade fr ~ stamp duty, the final call of 20s. on the £1 “A 
Ordina which were offered at 4os., not being due until September 
30th [aking the premium on the “A” Ordinaries at gd. the 
tota , - payable, allowing for the final call, 428. 9¢ 
1} ems to me to be a few shillings below the | t u 
to settle down once profit-taking Dy 
cd At 45 or exampl 1 WO 
‘ 5 ij ver I F : han 
is Bow Woolwo und Marks 
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